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Is published every week at $2 per annum, payable in advance; and | 
for the following reasons claims the favorable consideration of all | 


individuals, companies, and associations, who take an interest in the 
making, selling, buying, or reading of books. 

1st. It isthe only journal in the United States which keeps a full and 
correct record of CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. Every number con- 
tains the title of books issued during the week, with their si1zz, prior, 
NUMBER OF PAGES, and PUBLISHER. 

2d. It contains regularly a list of the most important NEw Books is- 
sued from the Enexisu Press. 

8d. It is the only journal which gives Pusiisners’ ANNouNcE- 
MENSA. 

4th. Each number has a copious collection of current Lirzerary Ivx- 
TELLIGENCE, concerning Booxs and Boox-Maxers, compiled from the 
best and most authentic domestic, and foreign sources. 

5th. The Circular, besides occasional Eprrortats upon subjects of 
interest, has in nearly every number Extracts rrom New Books, 
selected with especial regard to their general attractiveness. 

6th. It also gives Expository Notices of New Pusiications; in- 
tended, not as critical commentaries, but as guides to the buyer, explain- 


IS THE POLICY OF SUSTAINING PUBLISHING SOCIEMIES A WISE 
ONE? 


From the Independent. 

The question is not whether it is wise for the churches to sustain the 
publication and dissemination of the Bible and a religious literature, We 
are all agreed in the duty of multiplying and scattering the light of the 
Gospel, till the world is full of it. 

Nor is the question before us of a religious, but purely of a business 
character. It is important to make this discrimination; for, to sustain 
our great publishing establishments as they are, to very many persons 
who contribute to them, is identical with the religious duty of giving 
God’s Word and truth to a perishing world. Their religious sympathies 
seem to take hold of the very types and presses of the Bible and Tract 
Ilouses ; and to attempt any reform in such establishments, is liable to 


| be construed into a war upon the sacred] instrumentalities of God’s spir- 


ing the purpose, and method of each book, without examining into its | 


intrinsic merits. 

7th. The American Publishers’ Circular is the orr1oraAL mepivum of 
ADVERTISING of the great body of American Publishers, and in that de- 
partment alone possesses sufficient value to recommend it to the Trade 
and the Reading Public. 

{= Back numbers can be supplied. 
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PER ANNUM. 
One Page ° ° . « & - $400 
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One Column, . ° . « ° ° ° ° 150 
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Quarter “ ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° . 75 
TRANSIENT—TERMS CASH. 
One Page, each Insertion, . . . ° . © « & 
Half * * ” ° ° ° ° . ° ° 15 
One Column, ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° 8 
Half “ ° ° ° —— ° ° ° ° 5 
Quarter ‘“ . e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 3 
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TO THE TRADE. 

We shall be very much obliged to those of our old subscribers who 
promptly remit the amount of their subscription for the coming year. 
It appears almost unnecessary to refer to the especial claims of this jour- 
nal upon the Trade, for we feel assured that every intelligent Publisher 
and Bookseller must appreciate its value. The great depression of busi- 
uess during the last several months has, of course, somewhat affected 
our prosperity ; but we may say with great truth, that under all the cir- 
cumstances, we have every reason to be satisfied with the support 
extended. 
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itual kingdom. 

To manufacture a book, be it a Bible or a Shakespeare, is urely 4 
matter of business, as to manufacture a boot. The question is, How can 
the business be done to the best advantage? The Holy Ghost does not 
limit himself to the use of truth printed in Astor Place or Nassau street, 
or by a religious publishing house rather than by private capital. 

The question has reference to the best and cheapest modes of manu- 
facturing the Bible and religious books, and may be more fully expressed 
thus: Is it wise for the churches to adhere to the policy of furnishing a 
large capital to our publishing societies, to be invested in permanent 
printing and book-making establishments ? 

That this policy is not wise, we think, appears from? the following 
considerations : 

1. Such is not the policy adopted by our shrewd business-men, who 
have been long engaged in the book-trade. 

With scarcely an exception, the publishers in New York have their 
work done by contract. They job it out to such practical printers and 
binders as will do it best and cheapest. The Harpers have their own 
manufacturing establishment throughout ; but they are practical printers 
themselves, which, perhaps, makes the policy a wise one for them. It is 
by no means certain, however, that they would not have been better off 
to-day, if they had confined themselves to the one branch of printing, 
and never added to it that of publishing. 

The Appletons have also a printing establishment; but I am told 
they engaged in it from another consideration, than that by so investing 
their capital they would be able to manufacture books cheaper than it 
could be done by contract. 

One heavy house, in some cases, purchase their own paper and stere- 
otype plates, and do all the rest by contract. In other cases, they ac- 
knowledge they do better by contracting for the book entire, of which 
they see nothing till it comes into the store, ready for the market, 

There can scarcely be said to be two opinions on this question among 
book-publishers. They adopt the course which their experience has de- 
mounstrated to be the wise one. The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light—perhaps in this matter as 
well as in some others. 

2. As a general principle, it is not wise to complicate business by 
mingling separate and distinct branches. 

The doctrine of a division of labor is orthodox among all political 
economists. It would be great folly for a merchant to undertake to 
manufacture all the variety of goods in demand at his counter. I sup- 
pose it is generally agreed, that it is not wise for a minister to carry on 

all the various branches of the work of educating a people, and be at 


| once preacher, teacher, lecturer, author, reviewer, and journalist. If a 


few men heave sufficient genius and learning to do it, they are the rare 
exceptions in the profession. Hei 

Now, paper-making, printing, bookbinding, engraving and stereot 
ing, are branches of business as distinct as tanning leather and making. 
shoes. Each is a trade to be learned, and demands practice and skill. 
Success is attained in these trades only by the close attention of expe- 
rienced and interested managers, who have the “single eye.” 

There are two methods of conducting the business of publishi 
books. One proceeds upon this principle of a division of labor, an 


“every man to his trade.” 
For the accommodation of those who take this method, there are a . 
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multitude Of establishments built up with the private capital of the me- 
chanics themselves, between whom the salutary principle of competition 
has full play, and who are ready to contract for any amount of work. 

The practical paper-maker invests his money in his mill and ma- 
chinery, obtains his stock where he best can, employs the most econo- 
mical labor possible, devotes his own talent and skill to the business, as 
a means of support, and has every facility for doing his work well, quick, 
and cheap. 

The same is true of the practical printer, binder, engraver, and stere- 
otyper, and each is ready to do jobs for the Bible or Tract Society, or 
8. S. Union, “in the neatest and most substantial manner, and on the 
most favorable terms.” 

The other mode is that adopted by our religious publishing societies, 
and which overlooks the principle of a division of Jabor, and brings 
various branches of business under one head. A large capital is con- 
tributed by the churches, and invested in a great establishment for 
printing, binding, engraving, and stereotyping. Prominent men, distin- 
guished for their knowledge of everything but the practical business of 
printing, book-making, &c., must be appointed, with large salaries, to 
manage the affairs of a great Society and Corporation. Subordinate 

‘officers must be sustained on liberal salaries, to oversee the various de- 
artments of the work. The motives which spring from a pecuniary 
nterest in the work they oversee, must be mainly excluded, which can- 

not be considered favorable to economy. The paper (Tract Society, for 
example) must be purchased by a dry-goods merchant, the notes of the 
Society given in payment, and the contributions of the churches, col- 
lected by expensive agents, applied,to pay them. 

If the former method were adopted, there would be no occasion for 
the employment, at a great expense, of a large capital which, in times 
like the present, is likely to be more or less unproductive. The serious 
objection to a corporation controlling a large amount of funds would not 
exist. The operations of the Society would be greatly simplified, its 
os very largely reduced, and yet the same good might be accom- 

ished. 
. 8. Asa matter of fact, our religious literature is not furnished cheaper, 
probably it costs the Christian community much more than it would 
cost if the policy of publishing by contract were adopted. 

Take for example the Tract Society. There are doubtless publishers 
in New York who would gladly take the business and the market of the 
Society, and agree to sell books as low as the Society does, and give 
away as much matter annually, and ask no donations from the churches 
to pay for paper, printing, or to invest in a printing establishment. 

The Tract Society estimate their publications at 1,500 pages for a 
dollar. This was once cheap; but is it now? Harpers’ Magazine fur- 
nishes matter at about half that rate, and pays its writers from five to 
twenty dollars a page for the manuscript, and ornaments its leaves with 
expensive cuts. 

The reading furnished by our widely circulated religious journals 
comes at a much lower cost than that of the Tract Society. The New 
York Evangelist says it furnishes 6,000 tract pages for two dollars, 
while the Tract Society gives but 3,000 pages for two dollars. These 
papers have an income from advertising, so that this comparison may 
not be entirely fair. 

The Tract Society give us no clue to the profits they make on their 
publications. Their financial report embraces only the items from their 
cash book, and they present no balance-sheet whatever. Suc): a way of 
doing business would not be tolerated outside of the church. We can 
therefore only arrive at their profits from incidental data. They tell us 
that they discount from their ordinary prices, to booksellers who buy to 
sell again, twenty per cent.—to the Maryland Branch at Baltimore, 
twenty-five per cent., and to the Tract Society at Boston, twenty-seven 
and a half per cent.—a difference of two and a half per cent. in favor of 
the North! It is not to be supposed that they give a discount which 
brings the books below their estimated cost; and it is therefore reason- 
able to suppose they make a profit of at least twenty-seven and a half 
per cent. Such a percentage on all their sales would amount to a large 
sum annually. 

The Report of the Society last year shows receipts from all sources, 
$422,895 42. Expended as follows: 


For Colportage, - - - - - $119,510 97 
Foreign Appropriations, OR Ra 18,000 00 
Cost of Publications forthe year, - - + 216,614 07 
Salaries and Various Expenses, - : ° 64,804 49 

$418,929 538 
Leaving the balance on hand, - : - ° $3,965 89 


But the Society report matter given away to the amount of $51,613 95, 
which must have come out of the profits of the year; and how much 
more they have made on their sales the Society do not show. 

Even if the nominal price of books at the Tract House were below 
that of other establishments, as perhaps it is, it would not follow that 
they are cheaper on the whole; for we pay in part for the book before 








we purchase it at the sales-room. We have paid for the paper, we have 
furnished the capital on which the business is done, the interest of which 
must be from $25,000 to $30,000. Indeed the Christian community 
have given the Society the last year over $176,000. Add to this the 
interest on the capital, and you have over $200,000 furnished the Society 
in the year to enable them to sell books cheap and distribute them far 
and wide. Add what we pay indirectly to the direct prices of the 
books, and we need not be surprised to find that the boast of “cheap 
literature ” from the Tract Society is not sustained. 

But it will occur to those who have read the last Report, that a com- 
mittee of publishers, Messrs. Harper, Carter, and Wiley, certify that the 
prices of books charged by the Society are barely sufficient to meet the 
cost of manufacture and circulation. But these gentlemen evidently 
mean to include in the cost of manufacture and circulation all the ex- 
penses of the establishment as they are, and not as they might be if 
another system of operations were adopted. In estimating the cost of 
conducting the business of the Tract Society, over $175,000 must be set 
down for the salaries of secretaries, colporteurs, collecting agents, treas- 
prer, and clerks ; travelling expenses, use of conveyances, horse-keeping, 
tolls, freight, postage, stationery, rent, insurance, office expenses, and 
taxes: This is certainly an enormous expense for the amount of business 
done by the Society ; and everything has to be graduated on a scale to 
meet it. 

4. It seems to us that the present policy is unfair toward private in- 
dividuals in the book trade—a violation of the golden rule. Suppose, as 
a friend of education, wishing to cheapen school books, I contribute to 
Ivison & Phinney, or A. 8. Barnes & Co., $200,000 per annum, to pay 
in part for the manufacture of their books, so that they may be able to 
sell them that much cheaper. The result is they can and will undersell and 
drive from the market every other similar establishment. Would it be fair 
for me to do so? I think the right way would be to let all publish their 
books as cheaply as possible, using their capital and skill to the best ad- 
vantage. Then let me appropriate my $200,000 to secure that amount 
of discount from the legitimate prices to the consumers whom I might 
wish to supply with cheap books. By this plan I should promote a 
healthful competition in the production of such books and at such prices 
as would be most likely to come in for a share of my $200,000 cheapen- 
ing fund; while if I proceeded according to the supposition, I should 
destroy all competition, establish a monopoly, and run the risk of leading 
into serious temptation the parties who might receive my donation. 

I could easily, by the Jatter method, make the books cheap to those 
not well able to pay the fair value, and leave others to pay the just 
market price. 

Other publishers suffer also from the apparent cheapness of books at 
the Tract House, which leaves the false and injurious impression upon 
many minds that the profits of other establishments are much larger 
than they are. 

We are aware that the Tract Society formerly published by contract, 
and that the present policy was adopted some ten years ago. It is not 
strange that they should think the latter policy much better than that 
formerly adopted. What publisuing house would not think so, if their 
good friends would give them a capital to invest in a great printing and 
bookbinding establishment? In the case supposed, the parties receiving 
the $200,000 would doubtless regard such an arrangement, giving them 
a large capital without interest, and a monopoly of the school-book busi- 
ness, a very excellent one for them. But the question is, would it be 
wise for me to go into such an arrangement? Would it be wise for the 
churches to act upon such aprinciple? Messrs. Ivison & Phinney would 
not invest their own capital in that way, and why should I invest mine, 
or the church of God hers? The Tract Society would be glad of $50,000 
more, the Sunday School Union would be greatly relieved by an addition 
ot 100,000 dollars to their capital, (and the greater the capital furnished 
them the more they can do, of course,) but the previous question to be 
settled is, whether it is wise to accumulate large pecuniary capital to be 
controlled by religious corporations ? 

In itself considered, we think it clear that the policy of sustaining 
publishing societies is unwise. But it is another question, what is wise 
under the circumstances? What shall we do now that we have such 
societies? Might they not, at least, be left, with the capital they have, 
to take care of themselves, and no longer be allowed to draw upon 
those resources of the living and the dying which are so imperatively 
needed in other departments of benevolence? 


BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 


From the Correspondence of the Boston Post—“ Communipaw” (Pliny 
Miles.) 


WHAT Is A LIBRARY, AND WHAT DOES IT CosT? 
Some one was looking at Co]. Peter Force’s collection of books at 


Washington—thirty or forty thousand volumes, principally relating to 
American history—and was pleased to call it “a splendid library.” “O! 
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no,” says the colonel, “not a library at all; only a part of one section, 
of one chapter, of one division.” “ Well,” says the other, “if this is 
only apart of one section of one chapter of one division, what must a 
whole library be?” . 

I am now seated under the great dome, in the central or principal 
room of the library of the British Museum, where I have been a “ reader ” 
for some days. I should like to give you a distinct idea, not only of the 
appearance of this place as it strikes the eye, but of its value and com- 
pleteness as a collection of books. The coup dail is the most imposing 
and beautiful of any thing you or anybody else ever saw in the way of a 
library. There are eighty thousand volumes in sight at once, in what- 
ever part of the room you may be. 

Having cut off the egg-shell (a roe’s egg!) and clapped it over you, I 
will tell you how the view appears when you turn your eyés upward. 
The dome is not all of glass like that of the roof of the crystal palace at 
Sydenham, but, like that at New York, it is part windows and part 
opaque. In the centre, at the top, there is a circular window or lantern 
forty feet in diameter. About two-thirds of the way down to the fivor 
—from the centre at top—is a row of windows, twenty in number, ex- 
tending round the dome. These windows are each 27 feet high and 12 
feet wide, formed of eight lights of glass, each light not far from six feet 
square. The entire dome, I will here mention, is double—the glass win- 
dows and the iron—leaving a space between, to facilitate ventilation, 
and equalize the temperature. The quantity of glass used amounts to 
about 60,000 superficial feet. The glass is ground (dim) and this, with 
the not very bright sky of Britain’s smoky metropolis, does away with 
the necessity of window curtains. The bottom of the windows is more 
than forty feet above the floor, and on this circular surface, entirely 


round the room, the books are placed, the backs towards the centre of 


the room, without recesses. Each story has seven rows of books. There 
are two galleries, besides the story accessible to the reader on the ground 
floor, so that the three stories have altogether 21 rows of books, or 
shelves, extending quite round the room, minus only the space on the 
ground floor, necessary for doors on two opposite sides. 

It is now time that I let you know the dimensions of this grand 
dome; this circular library room. From the floor to the circular, or 
lantern window at top, the height is 106 feet and the diameter of the 
room on the floor 140 feet. You will see by comparing this with other 
similar architectural piles that it is the largest dome in the world, with 
one exception. This principal reading room in the library of the British 
Museum, as I stated, is 140 feet in diameter, while the Pantheon at 
Rome is 142 feet, St. Peter’s at Rome 139 feet, the Church of Santa 
Maria at Florence 139 feet, the tomb of Mahomet at Bejapore 135 feet, 
the dome of St. Paul’s, London 112 feet, of the mosque of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople 107 feet, and the ehurch at Darmstadt 105. The room 
contains 1,250,000 cubic feet of space, and the “ suburbs ” or surround- 
ing library rooms 750,000 feet. You have the leading figures now be- 
fore you. You will bear in mind that the former building or pile of 
buildings forming the British Museum—the old side of Montague house 
—formed a hollow square; being a whole square formed by four streets 
intersecting at right angles, and nearly a quarter of a mile on each side. 
The open space in the centre, formerly vacant, was the ground on which 
this dome is built; but it does not fill it, space enough being left for 
light, ventilation, ete., and to guard against a connection in case of a fire 
in any of the surrounding buildings. The surrounding buildings are 
filled with the untold treasures forming the unrivalled collection of the 
British Museum, comprising natural history, sculpture, antiquities, arch- 
wology, architecture, mineralogy, ete., ete. The collection of stuffed 
birds and beasts is one of the largest in the world, comprising several 
thousand specimens. Several of the largest rooms in these surrounding 
buildings are occupied with the books of the library, for as large and 
commodious as is the room I have been attempting to describe, it does 
not contain one-seventh part of the British Museum Library. Instead 
of requiring accommodations for 80,000 volumes, they now have about 
600,000. This extensive and expensive dome was built for a “ reading 
room ;” or more correctly speaking, a writing room to accommodate 
the literary crowd of men and women who flock here to gather infor- 
mation from the printed and manuscript collections of all past ages. 
After a little more attention to the prominent architectural details I shall 
tell you how these readers are accommodated. 

The distant reader who never visited London, and who is disposed to 
smile at Mr. Force’s name of a fragment or a fragment of a portion of a 
library, as applied to more books than one man in a hundred thousand 
ever owns, will form some idea what A Library costs when he is in- 
formed that the room built on purpose to contain the readers—as no 
book ever leaves the building after being once brought here—and hardly 
a seventh part of the present collection, cost the snug little sum of 
$750,000, or one hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. That was 
the expense of this dome. The wall or ceiling from the floor up toa 
short distance above all the books is perpendicular, the arch of the dome 
springing from a cornice above the upper tier or gallery of books. The 
bottoms of the windows are also a little distance above this cornice. 
There being twenty windows, there are, of course, twenty spaces be- 





tween, and these are the piers on which the principal weight of the 
dome rests. The building is principally of iron, with brick between the 
main ribs. Here will be seen the vast importance and the great gain in 
space as well as material, by the introduction of iron in architecture. 
The twenty iron piers on which this immense building rests have a sec- 
tional area of only ten superficial feet each, including the brick casing, 
or two hundred square feet in all. The Pantheon, at Rome, rests on 
7477 feet of area, and the tomb of Mahomet 5598. The building has 
upwards of 2000 tons of iron, and the entire weight of materials used in 
its construction is about 4200 tons, or over 200 tons resting on each pier. 
The additional thickness of the wall where the piers are, above the 
thickness between the piers is so slight as to be scarcely perceptible. 
The perpendicular central sash of each window is a plain Corinthian pil- 
lar about a foot in diameter, and over twenty feet in height. Each half 
of the window at top is circular, or rather semicircular; being the sec- 
tion of a round arch. Between each window and the lantern at top, 
there are three panels, the centre one being medallion-shaped. These 
panels forming the ground-work of the dome are painted blue, the cen- 
tral flowers, border, molding and lines being all gilded, and the margins 
cream-color thoughout. In the space—being a breadth of about two 
feet clear round, between the top of the books and the cornice—in the 
part of this space directly above the entrance door is the date of erec- 
tion, in roman letters, MDCCCLVII, and on the cornice below the win- 
dow that is directly opposite the entrance door and this date, is a hand- 
some clock, painted so as to harmonize with the decorations of the in- 
interior, 

I shall make no apology for this, perhaps to some, rather tedious 
architectural detail; for, as some fanny fellow once said, ours is a free 
country, and no one is obliged teread what is written and printed unless 
he chouses. Some will pass it by, some others read it as a matter of 
form, some with real interest, and now and then an architect, a builder, 
or a government officer will get some real information in the description 
that will benefit the nation. Now, turn your eyes upwards in this vast 
dome, and you have the combined effect of light, (windows) blue, buff , 
and gilding, and the bindings of the books, and in the latter there is a 
good proportion of red, which with the gilding and some in light bind- 
ing, gives the whole a remarkably pleasing effect. With the leather- 
covered blocks to imitate books that take the place of such volumes as 
are temporarily taken out of their places, probably at least one-fourth 
are in red bindings; not too large a proportion for a good effect. Every 
single book is bound in either half or full leather, the back always being 
leather. Each pamphlet is bound separate, and even the splendid col- 
lection of plays presented or bequeathed by Garrick, and forming his 
magnificent dramatic collection,—over 1100 in number—are each bound 
in a separate volume. 

You may judge what a library must be, or, at least, what i¢ ought to 
be, to justify an expenditure of three quarters of a million dollars, just to 
make accommodation for those who consult the books ; books that never, 
under any circumstances, go beyond the walls of the building. The edi- 
fice is a new illustration of the advance made in architecture by a com- 
bination of glass and iron; materials that combine the most pleasing 
effect, the least space, the largest measure of comfort and utility, the 
Jeast possible risk from fire and other casualties, and the greatest dura- 
bility. If we wish to create a British Museum Library, and a library 
reading room, or something equivalent, we can probably do it by taking 
one hundred and thirty-two years to do it in—the time since this muse- 
um was first started, (A.D. 1725,) and we shall need it when we have a 
metropolis of two million and a half of people. 

Aside from a technical description, you can form some opinion of a 
library in the form of a dome one hundred and six feet high, and one 
hundred and forty feet wide, with the books extending up some forty 
feet from the floor on all sides. The light open iron work of the gallery, 
the upright partition between the book-shelves, and all the prominent 
portions of the inside, are gilt—gold leaf of pure gold, without alloy. I 
stated in my first letter that there were no openings in the book-cases 
except the entrance door for readers, and a door on the opposite side, 
under the clock, where the librarians go out to get books for readers; 
books that are in other rooms. But there are eight doors in each of the 
two upper galleries or stories, which go directly through the book cases, 
These are “ gib” doors; that is, doors in imitation of the backs of books, 
so that a uniform effect is preserved. The book-shelves are formed of 
iron galvanized plates, edged with wainscot (wood) and covered with 
russet hide leather, witha book fall attached, along the top of each row 
of books to keep out dust. There is no sharp angle of a hard iron or 
wood shelf, to scrape and chafe the bottom of the books, as they are 
taken out and putin. The books stand on leather, with the edge of the 
shelf rounded over. The books are bound in leather, the tables on which 
the writers write are covered with leather padded, or cushioned; the 
cases, recesses and shelves before the reader for holding and supportin 
his books, are covered with leather, and the chairs are cushioned an 
covered with leather. Altogether, this room with its contents, presents 
the finest illustration extant of the old adage that “ there is nothing like 
learning and leather.” 
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The accommodations and privileges of readers are for the most ample 
and complete description. Any person desiring the privilege of the read- 
ing-reom makes application in writing to the principal librarian, accom- 
panying the application witha written recommendation from some per- 
son of position, standing or character, and if that recommendation is 
satisfactory to the librarian, a ticket is at once granted for six months, 
and then it can be renewed. Name, residence, and occupation have to 
be given. Occasionally, books have been stolen by readers, but that is 
of rare occurrence. Ifa person desires to follow out a certain subject, 
looking at all or nearly all authorities on the subject, he consults Watt’s 
and other Bibliothecas, the volume of “ Subjects,” and then of “ Authors,” 
and seeing his title and author, he goes to the catalogues, and here he is 
obliged to consult three, if he does not get the book he wants in the first 
or second. The catalogues alone fill near one thousand folio volumes. 
The principal catalogue—complete, and comprising all that are in the 
two other catalogues, as far as the letter F,—has over seven hundred 
volumes. These are bound in fall leather; red sheep morocco. The 
cataloguing is done by writing the title complete under the alphabetical 
head of names of authors, and in the margin figures and marks denoting 
the buildings, rooms and shelves where the volumes are located. 

These are written in a manifold writer—four copies; one of which is 
at once pasted in the appropriate place in the correct volume of the cata- 
logue. Space for from two to four titles is left between each. The 
paper on which the title is written is thin, the catalogue bound with 
“ guards,” scrap) book fashion, to admit of the increased thickness. The 
bottom of each volume of catalogue—each cover—is covered with tin, as 
they would wear out by constantly being taken out and put in. The 

er finding his book title in the catalogue he writes it on a form pre- 

for the purpose, signs his name, and the number of his seat, gives 
t to an attendant and in a short time it is broughtto him. 


counter. Two circular desks outside of that inner circle have on shelves 
under the top of the desk, the catalogues. These are laid on the desk 
(leather-covered) for examinati.n, and pens, ink and paper slips are fixed 
along the centre, for use. These circular desks and the location of the li- 


brarians occupy some forty feet in diameter of the centre of the room. The | 


tables or desks for readers stretch away from these near to the outer wall 
of the room, like radii from the centre. These are level tables, ubout four 
feet and a half wide, with a partition running along the centre. This par- 
tition divides the table into two, about two feet wide each, the partition 
serving as a screen, so that the readers on the opposite sides of the table do 
not see one another. Each reader has four feet three inches of table, and 
before him in the partition or screen are falling or folding shelves, racks, 
inkstand, quill pens and pen racks. His table is cushioned soft, and covered 
with black leather. He has a chair, on castors, either with a cushioned 
or a cane bottom, without arms. Sitting at his table the reader sees no 
one except those at the same table, and the librarians and attendants in 
the centre of the room. The floor is stone or cement covered with India 
rubber, so that there is no noise, and there are no carpets to wear out 
and be renewed. In comfort, convenience and facilities for pursuing lit- 
e inquiries and investigation there seems to be nothing to wish for. 
At the feet of the sitter, directly under the centre of the table, is a pipe 
of warm water, graduated according to the season. About 20,000 vol- 
umes are in reach on this floor, and all of these can be taken down for 
readers and taken to their tables without writing a ticket for them or 
any ceremony. These books are such as are most likely to - wanted, 
peculiarly books of reference. Going round the room the following are 
the general heads which comprise the reference volumes :—Peerages and 
genealogical works; dictionaries in all languages, as well as grammars ; 
encyclopedias, literary journals, history, topography, geographies, gazet- 
teers, voy: and travels, classics, bibliography, poets, belles lettres, 
biography, fine arts, philosophy, science, law, theology and Biblical litera- 
rature. As an example, I find all the standard English poets on one 
series of shelves, altogether. _In another place I find every leading work 
on botany, agriculture, horticulture, gardening, and landscape gardening. 
Now, how is this munificent collection appreciated ? Right loyally, 

as one can observe by a single visit. The exact table room is for 302 
readers, and these are nearly all occupied. As the long tables extend 
out near the books at the sides of the room, of course these radii are 
much wider apart near the peripliery of the circle than towards the cen- 
tre. That gives room for some shorter tables. These have no partition 
in the centre, and are used for artists and draughtsmen, and those wish- 
ing to consult very large tomes, volumes in atlas folio, and others of im- 
mense size. Several tables are set apart specially for ladies, though they 
often mix up with the gentlemen. None admitted under 18 years of 
age. It is all very democratic. The first reader at my right is a very 
black negro, a young, fine-looking Ethiop, who appears to be going 
largely into some ponderous volumes of chemistry. It is astonishing 
how little noise there is. Of course there is no loud talking, though 
there is no whispering in giving orders, all being in audible tones. Walk- 
ing makes no noise whatever, and all being attentively engaged, there is 
less noise with these 250 or 300 adult people than there is commonly in 
 @gpchoo) room of 40 scholars. -Of conrse there are some mere idiers or 











The atten- | 
dant librarians are in the centre of the room, surrounded by a circular | 





novel readers; but altogether it is perhaps as literary a crowd as can be 
found in any one room in christendom. A very large share are authors 
and literary persons. One day I found myself by the side of an old West 
India planter, who came here to consult a series of city directories to 
find the habitation of an old friend whom he left in London over a 
quarter ofa century ago. Now and then an enormous crinoline brushes 
past, and yesterday I saw one very poorly clad female laboriously poring 
over a ponderous folio. It is a rare place for scholars, and I would gladly 
undergo the fatigue and suffering of a journey across the Atlantic once a 
year for the privilege of having a month’s reading within these walls. 
The news of war, the rise and fall of stocks, and the rush and crush of 
the mercantile and political world, do not intrude within these sacred 
precincts. I once thought that the library at New York, founded by Astor, 
should be open in the evening to “ accommodate the busy and the mer- 
cantile classes.” But no; a library like this and the Astor is for stu- 
dents, authors, editors, and literary men and women, and these can use 
the day time. These are reference, not lending libraries. Mercantile 
libraries are the ones for merchants and clerks. A reading room for 
all classes should be a place where newspapers and periodicals are kept 
on file. This is one advantage of a great central city. One can get 
more privileges in a place like London, Paris or New York, than in 
every other city and town in the respective countries. A small place 
must have small libraries. Another reascn I did not mention why such 
a library as this should never be open nights: Gas will in time destroy 
the binding of books. Besides there is the danger from fire. 

Ifthe British Museum Library were once burned up, one quarter of 
the books, at least—and the quarter more valued than all the rest, for 
their scarcity—could never be replaced. A vast number of the manu- 
scripts here, and very many of the books and pamphlets, have no known 
duplicates. The collection of scientific, political, satirical, controversial 
and personal pamphlets here is enormous, and, fur the English language, 
the finest in the world. I see one here written by William Blackwood 


| —the father of old Maga probably—*‘to the Editor of the Glasgow 


Chronicle, telling how Mr. Blackwood was cowhided by a Mr. Douglas, 
and how he retaliated with a hazel sapling.” It was in 1818. Seems 
to me Blackwood should have chastised his assailant with ebony. Of 
course you see nothing green in that. 

But I was talking about the Library of the British Museum. The 
number of volumes taken out of their places and consulted last year was 
about 344,500, or 1175 per diem. The reading room is kept open 293 
days in the year, giving the attendants vacations and holidays. The 
number of separate visits last year was 53,209, or an average of 181 per 
day. This room was not open last year. All of Thomas Granville’s col- 
lection of books and MSS. are here, and also Sir Joseph Banks's library. 
Each of the families of these and four or five other large donors have 
the privilege of appointing one of the forty-nine trustees. The queen has 
one appointment, and that became vacant by the death of the duke of 
Northumberland, when every body supposed her majesty would appoint 
Prince Albert; but she did not, and the place has been vacant for five 

years. 

’ The patronage—the appointment of assistant librarians, etc.—is in 
the hands of the Lord Chancellor, the archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
speaker of the House of Commons. These and all of her majesty’s minis- 
ters are ex-officio trustees of the Museum. There is no telling what this 
library, or the collection altogether cost. The Grecian antiquities alone, 
that came from Lord E}gin—the Elgin Marbles—cost him over $400,000. 
Since the collection commenced by the gift of Sir Hans Sloane in 1725— 
the entire collection and the buildings could not have cost less than fifty 
million dollars. The books and MSS. must have cost originally four or 
five millions. These slight sketches will serve to convey some idea of 
the great value of the library of the British Museum. With all the efforts 
going on to make it as complete as possible, 1 think from my own expe- 
rience that but little more than one half of the books in the English lan- 
guage published previous to the commencement of this century, and of 
“pamphlets ” previous to 1820, are to be found here. The proportion, 
however, may be greater than that. A library like this is valuable, 
particularly on account of its collection of scarce books. Readers that 
come here do not consult this collection to read Gibbon’s Rome, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, or Rollin’s Ancient History. They come here to consult 
books that cannot be found in other places. As such the library is far 
from complete. But it is a grand collection; at least, such is the opin- 


ion of Communipaw. 


Extracts from Hew Books. 


AARON BURR IN 1801. 
‘rom “ The Life and Times of Aaron Burr.” 


To add to his good fortune, his pecuniary prospects brightened on his 
accession to office. New York was then a city of 65,000 inhabitants, 
and was advancing with great rapidity. Theodosia herself remarks, in 
one of her letters, that ‘in ten or twenty years, a hundred and thirty 
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acres of land on New York Island will become a principality.” Colonel 
Burr owned a large tract of land about Richmond Hill. “His grounds 
extended to the North River, and, nearer the city, there was a piece of 
water upon his estate which elderly inhabitants may still remember as 
the favorite skating-place of their boyhood. It was called “ Burr’s 
Pond” years after it ceased to be his, down even to the time when it 
was filled in, and built over. The progress of the city raised the value 
of all the land on the island, and particularly of that which, like Rich- 
mond Hill, lay within half-an-hour’s ride of the city. About this time, 
Colonel Burr was much occupied with negotiating with Mr. John Jacob 
Astor for the sale of part of his Richmond Hill estate. At length, Mr. 
Astor bought all but the mangion and a few acres around it, for the sum 
of one hundred and forty thousand dollars. The bargain, for some 
reason, was afterward cancelled. But, finally, the sale was completed, 
and Colonel Burr was, for the time, delivered from his pecuniary em- 
barrassments. He even had thoughts of buying another estate further 
up the island. It is evident that his style of living was such as was then 
supposed to become an elevated station. Half a dozen horses, a town- 
house and country-house, a numerous retinue of servants, and a French 
cook, were among the sumptuosities of his establishment. Jerome Bona- 
parte, then on the eve of his marriage with Miss Patterson, was enter- 
tained at dinner and at breakfast by the Vice-President, who invited 
large companies to meet the future monarch, in whose ante-chambers 
Burr was, one day, to kick his heels, a suppliant for an audience. 

Richmond Hill was without a mistress, In these fortunate years it 
was that Colonel Burr paid his court to one of the lovel:est of Phila- 
delphia’s ever lovely belles, and had the narrowest escape from a second 
marriage. 

They met, “’twas in a crowd;” and each was smitten with the 
other’s pleasant qualities. Again, he saw her at her father’s table, where 
his attentions were equally pointed and welcome. A téte-d-téte, which 
he sought was interrupted by the entrance of le pére, but: her manner 
seemed to beckon him on. He was almost in love. Summoning her 
father to his apartments by note, and the old gentleman appearing with- 
in the hour, the enamored one came to the point with a promptness and 
self-possession impossible in a lover under forty. 

“Ts Celeste engaged ?” 

“ She is not.” 

“ Would it be agreeable to her parents if Colonel Burr should make 
overtures for her hand?” 

“Jt would be most agreeable.” 

The lady had gone to spend some days six miles into the country, and 
thither her lover rides the next morning, with an eager, but composed 
mind. Celeste enters the drawing-room, though he had not asked es- 
pecially for her. Conversation ensues. She is all wit and gayety ; more 
charming than ever, the Jover thinks, He tries to turn the conversation 
to the subject nearest his heart; but she, with the good-humored grace- 
ful malice of lovely woman, deteats his endeavors, and so at last, quite 
captivated, he takes his leave. 

The same hour on the following morning finds him, once more, ¢éfe- 
d-téte with the beautiful Celeste. Conversation again. But, this time, 
the great question was put. To the surprise of this renowned lady-kil- 
ler, Celeste replies that she is firmly resolved never to marry / 

“Tam very sorry to hear it, madam; I had promised inyself great 
happiness, but cannot blame your determination,” 

She replied: “No; certainly, sir, you can not; for I recollect to 
have heard you express surprise that any woman should marry, and you 
gave such reasons, and with so much eloquence, as made an indelible 
impression on my mind. 

The disappointed swain received the rebuff with perfect courtesy and 
good humor. They parted the best friends. 

“Have you any commands to town, madam ? 
morning.” ; 

Two days passed. Then, a note from Celeste surprised the Rejected, 
informing him that she was in town for a few hours, and would be glad to 
see him. He was puzzled, and hastened to her for a solution. The inter- 
view lasted two hours, in the course of which the tender subject was 
daintily touched, but the lover forbore to renew his suit; and the con- 
versation ended without result. Next day, another note from the lady, 
sent in from the country, expressing “an unalterable determination 
never again to listen to his suit, and requesting that the subject might 
never be renewed.” Late in the evening of the same day, on returning 
to his lodgings, the Vice-President learned that a boy had been three 
times that afternoon to deliver a message to him, but had refused to say 
from whom it came. At last Colonel Burr’s servant had traced the boy 
to the town residence of Celeste. Early next norning the message came ; 
Celeste requested an interview. Post-haste the Vice-President hied to 
the presence of his beloved. He found her engaged with a visitor, but 
observed that she was agitated upon his entrance, and impatient for the 
departure of her guest. At length they were alone, and he waited for 
her to state her reasons for desiring to see him. With extreme embar- 
rassment she stammered out, after several vain attempts to speak, that 
she feared her note had not been couched in terms sufficiently polite, 


” 


I wish you a good 








and she had therefore wished for an opportunity to apologize. She 
could utter no more. He, expecting no such matter, stared in dumb 
astonishment, with an absurd half-grin upon his countenance. As she 
sat deeply engaged in tearing to pieces some roses, and he in pinching 
new corners in the rim of his hat, she all blushes and confusion, he con- 
founded and speechless, the pair, he afterward thought, would have 
made a capital subject for a painter. He was the first to recover power 
to articulate. Denying roundly that the fatal note was any thing but 
polite and proper, he offered to return it, proposed that it should be con- 
sidered cancelled, and begged to be allowed to call the next morning, and 
renew his suit. To this she objected, but faintly. Waiving his request 
for a formal permission, he changed the subject, and, after an hour’s not 
unpleasant conversation, took his leave. 

He now confessed to Theodosia, to whom the affair had been circum- 
stantially related, from day to day, that he was in the condition of a 
certain country judge before whom a cause had been too ingeniously ar- 
gued by the lawyers. “Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, “ you 
must get along with this cause as well as you can; for my part, Ym 
swamped.” But the sapient Theodosia was not puzzled in the least. 
“She meant,” wrote Theo., “ from the beginning to say that awful word, 
yes ; but not choosing to say it immediately, she told you that you had 
furnished her with arguments against matrimony, which in French 
means, Please, sir, to persuade me out of them again. But you took it 
as a plump refusal, and walked off. She called you back. What more 
could she do? I would have seen you to Japan before I should have 
done so much.” 

However, the offer of narriage was never renewed. The lover was 
probably himself undecided as to the desirableness of the match. But 
between him and Celeste there was always a tender friendship, and for 
many months it seemed likely enough that at some unexpected moment 
the conclusive word would be spoken. 

To complete his good fortune, he began his official life a very popular 
man. He was popular with his party for giving it victory. He was ad- 
mired by vast numbers of honorable men, because he had disdained to 
seek hisown elevation by defeating the will of a majority of his country- 
men. The éclat of office was added to his reputation as a soldier and as 
a politician; and he, of all men, seemed to be the one most likely soon 
to have at his disposal the favors which a President can confer. There 
chanced to be in 1801, before the Vice-President had yet presided over 
the Senate, a convention in the State of New York to make certain 
amendments to the Constitution. Upon the meeting of the convention 
the Vice-President was made chairman by a unanimous vote. 

Up to this time, Aaron Burr had known little but good fortune. He 
had been a successful soldier, a more successful lawyer, a most successful 
politician. Fortunate and happy in his domestic relations, he was 
strengthened now by the alliance of his daughter with an ancient and 
wealthy family. His own estate was ample and improving. His rival 
and enemy was distanced. Still in the very prime of his days, there was 
but one more honorable distinction for him to gain, and that seemed al- 
most within his grasp. High in the esteem of his own party, he enjoyed 
also the general respect of the Federalists, as being a more moderate par- 
tisan than other leading Republicans. 

Such was the position of Aaron Burr in the year 1801. 


Piterary Intelligence. 


On the 11th inst. the 4 months notes due on last Fall Trade Sale matured. 
It speaks highly for the soundness of the book trade that these notes, 160 in 
number, and amounting in the aggregate to $100,000, were all paid with one 
or two exceptions, and those of parties not known as regularly established 
booksellers. In view of all the circumstances, this is a result worthy of 
record. 


Lerrer Wrirren sy Wriuiam Pexy.—During a visit to the land depart- 
ment we were shown the annexed copy of a letter written over one hundred 
and seventy-five years ago by William Penn, the founder of our State. It ap- 
pears to be the credentials of an agent of the Society of Free Traders, an or- 
ganized body of merchants which once existed in London, whose objects 
were trade with Canada, at that period a comparatively unknown country. 
The “Emperor of Canada” was supposed by the company to be a celebrat- 
ed Indian qhief. The letter is written on a piece of parchment two and a 
half feet wide by three feet in length. The letters are about an inch in 
length, slightly inclining to the right, bold and of very symmetrical forma- 
tion. The first letters of the first and second lines are large and highly 
ornamented, a style which is yet kept up by some of our first-class publish- 
ers, who introduce ornamental initial letters to chapters in their books. The 
signature of Penn is nearly an inch long, with the same inclination to the 
right, but the letters are not quite as bold or gracefully formed as those in 
the body of the document. 





TO THE EMPEROR OF CANADA: 
The Great God that made thee and me and all the world Incline our 
hearts to love peace and Justice that we may live friendly together as be- 
comes the workmanship of the Great God The King of Bagland who is @ 
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Great Prince hath for divers Reasons granted to mea large Country in Amer- 
iea which however I am willing to Injoy upon friendly terms with thee And 
this I will say that the people who comes with me are a just plain and honest 
people that neither make war upon others nor fear war from others because 
they will be just I have set up a Society of Traders in my Prevince to 
traffick with thee and thy people for your commodities that you may be 
furnished with that which is good at reasonable rates And that Society hath 
ordered their President to treat with thee about a future Trade and have 
joined with me to send this messenger to thee with certain presents from us 
to testify our willingness to have a fair Correspondence with thee And what 
this Agent shall do in our names we will agree unto I hope thou wilt Kindly 
Receive him and comply with his desires on our behalf both with respect to 
Landand Trade The Great God be with thee Amen 


WM. PENN. 
Putire Txropore Lennman, Secre’s, 
London the 21st of the ffourth month ealled June, 1682 —Harrisburgh 
Telegraph. 
The principal portion of the Classical and Theological Library of the late 
Bishop Bloomfield was sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson in 
the course of last week. Nearly every volume bore marks of having been 
carefully perused, and many of them were enriched with manuscript emen- 
dations and notes, most of which deserved to be formed into an “ Adversaria 
Critica,” similar to that of Porson, so ably edited by Bishops Blomfield and 
Monk after his decease. Among the more curious or scarce articles contained 
in the Catalogue we may point out the following :—Aischylus, cum Scholiis 
Gr. cura Roborselli, 2 vols., scarce, and when Bishop Blomfield first entered 
the field as an editor of the poet unknown to him, 3/. 11s.—Alciphronis Epis- 
tole, cura Bergleri, with MS. notes copied by Bishop Blomfield “ e Porsoni 
Schedis,” 12. 6s.—Black’s Paleoromaica, with a MS. note by Bishop Blom- 
field, stating that he “wrote a review of this strange book in the British 
Critic,” 10s.—Burton’s Discourses, printed in 1684, and recommended by 
Bishop Blomfield as “truly admirable,” 15s—®schyli Prometheus, edente 
C. J. Blomfield, with the editor’s MS. notes, 22. 10s.—Articles of Visitation, 
printed between 1638 and 1690, 3/—Articles agreed upon by Archbishops 
and Bishops, with various old Tracts on Church Government, ete., 4/. 14s,— 
Assemani Codex Liturgicus, 13/.—Bible, in Cranmer’s Version, printed by N. 
Hyll in 1552, imperfect, 12/.—Cartwright’s Replies to Whitgift, 32. 5s.—Aris- 
tophanes, the first edition, printed by Aldus, 4/. 7s.—Assemani Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, 6/. 6s.—Baber’s Fac-simile of the Alexandrian Septuagint, 6/. 10s. 
—Dawes’ Miscellanea Critica, with MS, notes in the exquisite caligraphy of 
the famous Porson, 5/—Fulke on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 32. 6s,—Arsenii 
Scholia in Euripidem, 2/. 2s,—Catalogue of the Library of the Rt. Hon. T. 
Grenville, 52. 12s. 6d—Ceillier, Histoire des Auteurs Sacrés et Ecclésias- 
tiques, 8/. 158s.—A very eurious Collection of Church Papers, including, among 
enn occasional Services, the very rare Form of Thanksgiving after the Great 
Plague in 1666, 7/—Edward the Sixth his Injunctions, 2/.—Clementis Alex- 
andrini Opera, curante Potter, 4/. 12s—Hickes’ Records of the New Conse- 
erations, 13%—Ephraem Syri Opera, curd Assemani, 10/. 17s. 6d.—Liturgia 
Anglicana, Latine, rinted by Vautrollier in 1574, 1/. 9s.—Forms of 
Prayer for 27th October, 1572; on the Earthquake, 1580, and for Queen 
Elizabeth’s Preservation from Papists in 1586, in 1 vol., 12. 15s.—Hesychii 
Lexicon, with MS. additions by Bishop Blomfield, 3/. 13s. 6¢—Eustathii Com- 
mentarii in Homerum, 7/.—Mather’s Ecclesiastical History of New England, 
by a typographical error described as of New Zealand, 3/. 5s.—Sophocles, 
curd Musgrave, with MS. notes b Bishop Blomfield, 7/—~Virgiliug cura 
Stephani, from Queen Elizabeth’s Library, and with the Autograph of the 
great Dr. Bentley, 1/. 11s.—Testamentum Novum Gerbelii, 2/. 6s.—Watts's 
Bibliotheca, 52. 5s.—Wilkins’s Concilia, 22/. 10s.— Atheneum. 

The Library of the late Dean Conybeare was sold by auction at, the rooms 
of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, last week, and realized high pfices. The 
great attraction was a Manuscript of Wycliffe’s Translation of the New Testa- 
ment into English, with a Version of the Lessons and Epistles taken from the 
Old Testament, forming two small duodecimo volumes, written about 1380, 
which sold for 145/., a large sum certainly, but easily accounted for by the 
fact of Wycliffe’s books having been strictly prohibited by the Constitutions 
of Archbishop Arundel, issued at the Oxford Convocation in 1408. Among 
other articles of interest we notice the following :—Agassiz, Recherches sur 
les Poissons Fossiles, 19/.—Geological Society’s Transactions, 8/ 5s.—Cospels 
in lo-Saxon and English, edited by J. Foxe, 5/. 10s —Hore B. Marie Vir- 

inis, beautiful woodeuts by Weeriot, but unfortunately imperfect, with a 
curious MS. Note by the artist Jay, stating that the contemplation of the ex- 
quisite engravings had been the consolation of his life, 15/.---Herolt, Sermo- 
nes, cum Promptuariis, a book from which Chaucer took his “ Friar’s Tale,” 
and Qccleve, “the chaste Roman Empress,” but imperfect, 7s. 6d.—Lasinio, 
Pitture a Fresco del Campo Santo di Pisa, T/. 5s.—Mystéres des Actes des 
Apostres, printed at Paris in 1540, 7/. 10s.—Rappresentationi Sacri, a Collec- 
tion of Seventeen’ Italian Mysteries in Verse, including one of St. George and 
the Lragon, printed at Siena in 1608, 67. 15s—Reynard the Fox and Shifts 
of Reynardine, 22. 17s —Romancero general, printed at Madrid in 1614, but 
imperfect, 82. 188. 6d.—Rhsesi Cambrobrytanice Lingus institutiones et Ru- 
dimenta, 4 1s—Amphitheatrum eterne Providentia, b AN anini, who was 
burnt for Atheism, 13s—Strutt’s Horda, 8l. 8s. —Tanneri Bibliotheca Britan- 
nice-Hibernica, 6/. 2s. 6d—Voragine’s Golden Legende, imperfect, but pro- 
bably a fi ent of the edition of 1508, hitherto considered a doubtful one, 
4i.—Eliot’s Indian Grammar, wanting title-page, 2/. 10s.—Dante, printed at 
Milan in 1477, imperfect, 4/, 14s—Giraldi Cinthio Hecatommithi, a Collection 
of 100 Novels, amongst which are the original Tales on which Shakspeare 
founded his “ Othello” and ** Measure for Measure,” 1/. '7e.—Jdem. 





Some autograph letters, deeds, charters, and literary manuscripts, have 
been sold during the week by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. Among the lit- 
erary originals were M. Kossuth’s Speech on the Shakspeare Presentation by 
Douglas Jerrold,—the original manuscript of “ Psyche,” by Mrs. Tighe,—and 
a curious manuscript of “The Task,” attributed, on very unintelligible 
grounds, to Cowper himself. Among the letters are some rather rare speci- 
mens by Kitty Clive addressed to Garrick, and mostly on theatrical affairs 
or general gossip. In one she writes :—‘* Have you not heard of the adven- 
tures of your poor pivy. I have been robd and murdered coming from Kings- 
ton. jemey and I ina post chey, at half past nine, gust by Teddington 
Church was stop’t. I only lost a little silver and my senses, for one of them 
come into the carrige with a great horse pistol to sarch me for my watch, but 
I had it not with me.” Another note, in answer to Garrick, is curious, Kitty 
concludes a letter—* I had read the mouse in the green room, and I knew its 
face the moment I saw it, a pretty little black-eyed fellow; it is admirably 
done. .... I schreemed at your parish business. 1 think I see you in your 
churchwardenship quariling with the baker for not makeirg their brown 
loaves big enough ; but for god sake never think of being a justice of piece, 
for the people will quarill on purpos to be brought before you to hear you 
talk.” Here is another excessively droll bit in a letter endorsed by Garrick : 
“Pivy’s Letter about Miss More, March, 1776 :— 

“O ; jealousey, thou raiging pain 

where shall I tind my piece againe, 

“T am in a great fuss; pray what is the meaning of these quarter of a hun- 
dred of Miss Moors coming purring a bout you with their poems; and their 
plays; and romancies; what is the pivy to be oruted: I dont understand it; 
Mrs. Garrick has been so good to say sb would spare me a little corner of 
our heart and I can tell the Miss Moors they shall not have one morsel of 
it; what do they pretend to take it by force of lines ; if that’s the ease; I will 
write such verses as will make them stare againe, and send them to Bristol 
with a flea in their ear.” The collection contained some curious Shelley let- 

ters and a heap of Cobbett’s eorrespondence.—IJdem, 


Amongst the rare and curious books and manuscripts sold, during the past 
week, by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, was a copy of Cicero de Seuectute et 
Amicitia, printed by William Caxton, in 1481, which produced the enormous 
price of 2752. It was formerly the Merly copy, purchased at that sale for 
2102., by the Marquis of Blanford, resold at White Knights, for 87/. 3s., and 
afterwards in Trotter Brockett’s for 47/. 5s. Besides this grand attraction, 
there were many other very searce productions of the presses of Wynkyn de 
Worde, Pynson, Jenson, Sensenschmidt, Aldus, and other eminent printers,— 
of which space will only allow us to name the following :—Dives et Pauper, 
a treatise on the Ten Commandments, supposed to have been written by 
Henry Parker, a Carmelite of Doncaster, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1496, 86/.—Statham’s Abridgment of the Law, printed by Pynson, 2/. 13s. 
—Tacitus, first edition, as well as the first production of the press of Vinde- 
lin de Spira, at Venice, circa 1470, 29/.—Plinii Epistole, printed by Mora- 
vus, at Naples, in 1476, 10/.—Missale Ordinis, B. Benedicti, printed on 
vellum, by Sensenschmidt, at Bamberg, in 1481, 732, probably the 
identical copy sold for 35 franes in the M‘Carthy sale, and for 100 franes 
in that of Brienne—Aristophanes, Grecd, first edition, printed by Aldus, 
in 1497, 42. 10s——Devoute Medytacyon, in sayenge devoutly the Psalter 
of our Lady, by Rycharde Rolle, Hermite of Hampole, printed on vellum 
by ba. de Worde, imperfect, 25. 10s., this identical copy having been 
purchased at Dent’s sale for 6/. 10s.—Diogenes Laertius, first edition, printed 
by Jenson in 1475, 4/. 10s.—a very quaint Treatise oa Drinking, by Braith- 
wait, the author of “ Drunken Barnaby,” entitled, “‘ A solemne joviall Dispu- 
tation and briefly shadowing the Law of Drinking, printed at the signe of 
Red-eyes, 1617,” 62. 8s. 6d.—Proctor’s Historie of Wyatt’s Rebellion, imper- 
feet, 44—Middleton’s Triumph of Faith, 6—Hore B. Marie Virginis, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1513, an undescribed edition, but very imperfect, 122. 
—NMissale ad Usum Ecclesiz Sarisburiensis, printed at Paris in 1555, wormed 
and stained, 16/. 5s—Bible in English, printed at Geneva in 1560, being the 
first edition of the Geneva version, better known as the *‘ Breeches Bible,” 
from the quaint rendering of Genesis iii. 7, ‘And they sewed figge leaves 
together and made themselves breeches,” 162. 10s.—Carochi, Arte de la Len- 
gua Mexicana, one edition, printed at Mexico in 1645, 162; and another 
printed at the same place in 1759, 17/-—Documents inédits sur l'Histoire de 
France, publiés par les Soins du Ministre Publique (M. Guizot,) 60/.—Promp- 
tuario Mexicano, 82. 8s.—Tapia y Zenteno Noticia de Ja Lengua Huesteca, 
printed at Mexico in 1767, 8/. 8s.—Molina, Vocabulario en Lengua Castellana 
y Mexicana, 157. 5s.—Shakspeare’s Plays, second edition, imperfect, 122. 15s, 
—London Gazette, from 1665 to 1838, but not quite consecutive, 151.—A 
Transcript of the Liber Regalis, or Order for Coronations, preserved in the 
library of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 472. 5s.—The original agree- 
ment between Dr. Johnson and Cave for the small edition of the Rambler, 
10/.—Receipt of Dr. Johnson for the Life of Savage, 5/.—Jdem. 

From the London Publishers’ Circular, Dec. 15. 

Amongst the few works announced as in preparation since our last issue 
are—the unfinished work of Professor K. O. Miiller on the History of Greek 
Literature, to be translated and edited by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Dr. Donaldson. ‘There are also announced—British India, its Races and 
its History, by J. M. Ludlow; the Memoirs of Beranger, written by himself, 
English copyright edition, 1 vol.; a Woman’s Thoughts about Women, by 
the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, in 1 vol.; Addle, a new story by Miss 
Kavanagh, in 8 vols. ; Clara Leicester, a Novel, by Capt. G. de La Poer 
Beresford; the Veterinarian’s Vade-Mecum, by John Gamgee; Three Dis- 
courses on Beauty, delivered in the University of Edinburgh, by Professor 
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Blackie; the Second Volume of Mr. Massey’s History of the Reign of George 
III. ; Lectures on the Atomic Theory, and Essays, by the late Dr. Samuel 
Brown; and a new work, to be issued in parts, on Sea Anemones, by Mr. 
ge Sir W. Snow Harris’s work on Electricity has been translated 
into French by M. E. Garnault; a Journal of Travels from the Mississippi to 
the Coast of the South Sea, by Baldwin Molkhausen, with illustrations, has 
just appeared at Leipsig. There have also recently appeared Biedmann’s 
Second Part of his History of Germany in the Eighteenth Century; a new 
part of the great Botanic work by Decandolle and others ; Prodromus Syste- 
matis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis; a work on the private life of the Sculptor 
Schwanthaler, called Reliquien; and in Leipsig a new series of illustrated 
books has been commenced, called Lloyd’s Illustrated Travelling Library : 
the first part consists of Egypt, by Montz Busch, and is intended as a guide- 
book to that country for the use of Germans. 





Hew Publications 


Received at the Office of the AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 
In the following List will be found the names of such books only as have been sent to 
this _ shoe The titles of all books as they are issued will be regularly inserted in the 
proper column. ] 

D. Appieron & Co. publish vol. 1. of the ‘‘ History of the Republic of the 
United States of America, as traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton 
and his Cotemporaries,” by John C. Hamilton, who says :—‘‘ The archives of 
the Government of the United States having been recently opened to me by 
the authority of the Library Committee of Congress, I have found a mass of 
material of great value, much of it hitherto unused. These documents 
would, had their existence been known, have made a large addition to the 
Works of Alexander Hamilton, recently edited, the autograph letters written 
by him in behalf of Washington, while a member of his staff, and now in the 
department of State, exceeding a thousand in number. Others have been 
traced in private collections. These all relate to the period of the American 
Revolution, comprised in this and the succeeding volume. A wider field of 
view being obtained, I resolved to enlarge the plan of this work, and to em- 
brace in it both a history and a biography. My object is to present a faith- 
ful, honest, narrative—a series of authentic statements, which will bear the 
closest scrutiny, and thus be of service to my country.” 


Hit & Lipsy, successors to Jas. Frencn & Co., favor us with “ The Fire- 
man,” by David D. Dana. It contains the fire department of the United States, 
a full account of all large fires, statistics of losses and expenses, theatres de- 
stroyed by fire, and accidents, anecdotes, and incidents. “‘ Capt. John Smith, 
a Biography,” by George Canning Hill, is the first of a series of biographies 
intended especially for youth, 

We have received a pamphlet entitled “ Cheoplastic Process, an Improve- 
ment in Mechanical Dentistry,” and one entitled “‘Sanborn’s School Mottoes, 
suggestive directions to Teachers, and Rules for Spelling,” by Dyer H. San- 
born. 





Hew Announcements since our Bast Issue. 


Derby & Jackson. 


History of the War in India. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Cook’s Voyages Round the World. 12mo. Illustrated. 
A New Volume by Fred. J. Cozzens, author of “ The Sparrowgrass Papers.” 


Stanford & Delisser. 
A Christian Memorial of Two Sisters, 12mo, 


Vist of Aw Works. 
AMERICAN. 


‘Cuxoptastic Process, an Improvement in Mechanical Dentistry. Pamphlet. 
’ I ’ a 








. “0 
Danke -The Fireman : the Fire Departments of the United States, with a Full 
Account of all Large Fires, Statistics of Losses and Expenses, ‘Theatres de- 
stroyed by Fire, and Accidents, Anecdotes, and Incidents. By David H. 
Dana, of the Boston Fire Department. 12mo. pr. 867. [Hill & Libby.] 1 00 
Francis.—A Discourse in Commemoration of the Fifty-third Anniversary of the 
New York Historical Society. By John W. Francis, M.D., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 
232. [John F. Trow.] 

Griappixe.—Leaves from an Invalid’s Journal, and Poems. By Mrs. E. M. Glad- 
ding. 12mo. pp. 235. [George H. Whitney.) 

Hetrs.—The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History of 
Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies. Ry Arthur Helps. Vol. III. 
12mo. pp. 532. [Harper & Brothers. | 0 

Hit —Capt. John Smith: a Biography. By George Canning Hill. 16mo. pp. 
286. [Hill & Libby.] 75 

Rarvey.—Ocean Steam Navigation and the Ocean Post. By Thomas Rainey. 
8vo. pp. 224. [D. Appleton & —~_" 2 00 

Sanporn’s Schoo! Mottoes, Suggestive Directions to Teachers, and Rules for 
Spelling. By Dyer H. Sanborn. -aper. pp. 16. [Edson C. Eastman, 


Suarswoov.—Popular Lectures on Commercial Law. Written for the Use of Mer- 
chants and Business Men. By George Shurswood. 12mo. pp. 242. [Hayes 
& Zoi.) 75 





NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





ON THE 16TH INSTANT. 





A CHRISTIAN 


Memorial of Two Sisters. 


12mo. Cloth. 60 Cents. 


This work is a beautiful tribute to the 
memory of MARIA and ANN JAY, eldest 
daughters of one who may well be termed 
the Christian Hero of our Revolution—the 
late Goy. JAY, of New York, and first Chief 
Justice of the United States—the friend of 
Washington, and a leading actor both at 
home and abroad in building up and con- 
eolidating our liberty, policy, and laws. 
Their mother was of the old aristocratic 
stock of the Livingstons. This is a book 
that will meet with a cordial welcome from 
the religious public, and be cherished as an 
illustration of exemplary piety and Christian 
benevolence, almost without a parallel. 





STANFORD & DELISSER, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, N, Y. 





SWORDS’ 


Church Almanae for 1858, 


NOW READY. 





ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS. 
HE LONLON PUBLISHERS CIRCU- 
LAR, and General Record of British 
and Foreign Literature, published on the lst 
and 15th of each month, will be forwarded 
direct from the London Office, per mail, to 
any address in the United States, upon the 
payment of $2 per annum, to Messrs. BANnGs, 

Brotuer & Co., 13 Park Row, New York, 


AMERICAN AGENCY IN ENGLAND. 


Sampson Low, Son & Co., English and 
American Bookeellers, 47 Ludgate Hill, pub- 
lishers of the “ Circular,” undertake the col- 
lection and forwarding orders for English 
Books—the Sale of American Books in Eng- 
land—and the agency of all matters con- 
nected with bookselling and publishing. 
Communications may be addressed dtrect, 
or to the care of Messrs. Bangs, Brother 
& Co. 





BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
EVERY STYLE OF BINDING, 


FROM 50 CENTS TO $50!! 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


Importers and Publishers of the Standard 
and Authorized London Editions of 





Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, kc, 
(Prayer Books for Episcopal Churches 
in the U. 8.) 
122 NASSAU STREET, N. YORK, 
(Removed from 47 Cliff Street,) 
AND 189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
N. B.—Now on hand avery large Stock 


consisting of our usual Styles, and several 
new kinds, most handsomely got up, 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Liberal discounts for orders containing 
Cash. Catalogues now ready. 





E CHEESWRIGHT, 
Acting Manager, N.Y. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


Just received by 


H. BAILLIERE, 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOLLEY and PAUL. A Manual 
of Technical Analysis, (1857.) $1 50 


MANTELL (G. A.), WONDERS 
OF GEOLOGY; or, a Familiar Ex- 
position of Geological Phenomena. 
7th edition, revised and augmented by 
T. Rupert Jones. In two volumes, 
Vol. 1. (1857.) 
CARPENTER (W. B.) MECHAN- 
ICAL PHILOSOPHY, HOROLOGY, 
and ASTRONOMY. New Edition. 
(1857.) 150 
CARPENTER’S ZOOLOGY. A 
new edition, thoroughly revised, b' 
W. 8. Dallas. In two volumes, Vo 
1. (1857.) 
PICKERING (CH.) THE RACES 
OF MAN; and their Geographical 
Distribution. New edition. Colored 
Plates. (1854.) 2 25 
MANTELL (G. A.) THE MED- 
ALS Or CREATION; or, First Les- 
sons in Geology, and the Study of 
Organic Remains. Second edition, 
entirely re-written. In two volumes, 
(1854.) 450 
LOWNDES (W. F.) THE BIBLI- 
OGRAPHER'’S MANUAL OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. New edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged, In 
eight parts, forming four volumes, 
Vol. 1, part 1. (1857.) 100 


DIAGRAMS, 
Adopted by the Department of Science 
and of Art of England. 


PHYSIOLOGY, by Dr. Marshall. 
Nine Sheets, life-size. $54 00 

ZOOLOGY, by Patterson. Ten 
Sheets, 40 in, } 30 in. 27 00 


EXTINCT ANIMAIS, by Wa- 

terhouse Hawkins. Six Sheeta, 40 

in. >< 30 in. 18 00 
BOTANY, by Prof. Henslow. 

Nine Sheets, 40 in. }< 30 in. 25 00 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and 

PHYSIOLOGY, by Keith Jobnson, 

Six Sheets, 42in.»4 50 in. each sheet, 4 00 

All the above are Colored, mounted on 
Canvas and Rollers, and Varnished. 

H. BAILLIERE. 








Will be Published on the 15th January, 
AN ADDENDA 


To 


ROORBAcCH’s 
BIBLIOTHECA + AMERICANA, 


ONTAINING a List of American Publica: 
tions, from May, 1855, to January, 1858, 
This work will contain about 7,000 Titles, 
nearly 5,000 of which are New Works, which 
have been published since the “ Supplement 
to Bibliotheca Americana.” 
One Volume, Royal Octavo, Cloth, Price, 
250. Net to the Trade. 


O. A. ROORBACH, 
281 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Book will be sent, on 
receipt ot Two Dollars and Fing Conta’ 


To Bookbinders and Booksellers. 


A GOOD General Workman, from Lon- 
. don, who thoroughly understands his 
b . and p an excellent set of 
Tools, with from $500 to $800 cash capital, 
would be glad to obtain a situation. 
He has no objection to go South or West. 
Addrese—Bookbinder, care of Mr, Hirsh, 











No, 386 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Established 1843. 


Brancu Orrice 1n METROPOLITAN Bank 
BuiiprnG, 110 Broapway, New 
Yorx Crry. 


CAPITAL and accumulation of PREMIUMS 


to meet losses, 
$910,000, 


After paying, among all holding policies, in 
cash (not in scrip) dividends, amounting to 


$181,000. 


The Surplus is divided among all the 
members, IN CASH, thus avoiding the un- 
necessary and uncertain tendency of large 
accumulations of unpaid dividends, errone- 
ously called capital, and also affording a cer- 
tain and good rate of interest upon the out- 
lay of premiums. 

One-half of the first five annual premiums 
on life policies loaned to insurers if desired ; 
the remaining half may be paid querterly. 

The premiums are as low as those of any 
reliable Company. 


This is the oldest American Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and one of the most 
successful. 


Insurance may be effected for the benefit 
of married women beyond the reach of their 
husbands’ creditors. Creditors may insure 
the lives of debtors. 

Blank form of application for insurance, 
or the Company’s pamphlet, containing the 
charter, rules and regulations, also the an- 
nual reports, showing the condition of the 
Compuny, will be furnished gratis, 
Wuarp Pups, President, 


DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES P. CURTIS, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER, 
SEWELL TAPPAN, 

A. W. THAXTER, Jn., 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
WILLIAM B. REYNOLDS, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 


B. F. Srevens, Secretary. 





REFERENCES IN NEW YORK. 


Rev. 8S. H. Tyng, D. D.; A. Oakey Hall, 
District Attorney of New York city; R. War- 
ren Weston, (Goodhue & Co.); Wm. W. 
Stone (Lawrence Stone & Co.); William G. 
Lambert (A. & A. Lawrence & Co.); B. J. 
Howland; Rev. G. L. Prentiss; Henry L. 
Pierson; D. Randolph Martin, President 
Ocean Bank ; Wm. L. King (Naylor & Co.); 
Rev. 8. 8. Cutting ; Ellery & Gibbons; Free- 
man Hunt (Hunt’s Magazine); Samuel B. 
Ruggles; and Kev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., of 
Brooklyn. 

Joun Hopper, 
Agent and Atiorney for the Company, 
110 Broadway, New York. 





AGRICULTURAL BOOKS 


Published by 


A. 0. MOORE, 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKSELLER, 
140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


FISH CULTURE, 


BY GARLICK. 
A Treatise on the Artificial Propagation of 
Fish. Price, $1. 


DA DD’sS 
Modern Horse Doctor. 


The Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Dis- 
eases and Lameness in Horses, Price, $1. 


SORGHO AND IMPHEE: 


THE CHINESE AND AFRICAN 
SUGAR CANES. 
By Henry &. Olcott. Price, $L 











THE AMERICAN 
Farmer's Encyclopedia : 


A General Summary of Information upon 
every branch of Farming subjects. Alpha- 
betically arranged by Gouverneur Emer- 
son. Price, $4. 





Barry’s Fruit Garden ; 


The Theory and Practice of all operations 
connected with Fruit in Orchards and 


Gardens. Price, $1 25, 
Also, more than ONE HUNDRED 


WORKS upon every branch of Agriculture 
Horticulture, Architecture, and the Raising 
of Domestic Animals. See Catalogue. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
NEW YORK, 
Publishes this day (December 15th) 


A new and very attractive Juvenile Book, by 
Mrs. L, C. Tuthill. 
Tllus- 


GET MONEY. 1 vol, 16mo, 
trated. Price, 62 cents, 

There is scarce a female writer who can 
compare with this lady in writing Stories for 
the young, and this book is one of her best 
etforts—it pleases the Imagination, yet, at 
the same time, incuicates a good moral, It 
should be in the hands of every youth. 


DARKNESS IN THE FLOWERY 
LAND; or, the Religious Notions and Pop- 
ular Superstitions in China. By the Rev, 
M. S. Culbertson. 1 vol., 16mo. 75 cents, 
“A picture of the popular religion as it is 

exhibited in rites, ceremonies, customs and 

superstitions, constantly met with by the so- 
journer inChina. The information contains 
ed in this work is, to a very considerable 
extent, such as has never yet been published 
in any of the works on China, A residence 
of eieven years among the Chinese, in habits 
of daily intercourse with them, with a know- 
ledge of their language, has enabled the 
author to gather up many facts, and to de- 
scribe many scenes, which will be new to 
the reader.” 

The most elegant and superb Gift-Book 
ever issued from the American press. 

Price Reduced—the Morocco Style from $12 to 

$10; the Cloth Gilt from $9 to $8. 


FIFTY STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


From Designs by celebrated German Artists, 
to Illustrate the Life of 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


In one Roya! Quarto Volume. 

“As a work of Art, it has not been equal- 
led or approached by any other publication 
previously issued in this country. These 
almost matchless Illustrations are engraved 
on steel by one of the first artists in Germa- 
ny.” —Phil, Inquirer. 

‘Asa souvenir, possessing the genuine 
substantial value of this work, itis not only 
a noble gift for the holidays, but an enviable 





WILLMOTT’S 
Poets of the 19th Century. 


Original English Edition, printed on super- 
fine cream-tinted paper, small 4to., su- 
perbly bound, cloth, gilt edges, $4, for- 
merly $6; or, in morocco, full gilt or 
antique, $6, formerly $8. 


|THE POETS or tr NINETEENTH 
| CENTURY. Selected and Edited by the 
| Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. With one 
hundred illustrations by Everett Millais, 
John Tenniel, F. R. Pickersgill, Jolin Gil- 
bert, Birket Foster, and William: Harvey, 
T. Dalziel, H.Weir, N. Hughes, E. Duncan, 
J. R. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D, Harding, 
G. Dodgson, T. M. Brown, W. I. Leitch, 
E. A. Goodall, and numerous other artists. 
Engraved most elaborately by the Broth- 
era Dalziel. 


| Greatly Reduced in Price. 
| 





Any of the above artists, seeing the feeble 
and inferior copies presented to the public 
by another house, might well exclaim with 
lago, “Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 
but he that filches from me my good name, 
robs me of that which not enriches him, and 
makes me poor indeed,” 


For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., 


And all Booksellers. 


E. BALDWIN, Agent, 
18 BEEKMAN STREET. 


N. B.—Copies of the above, carefully 
packed, will be sent by mail or express, on 
receipt of Four Dollars for the cloth copies, 
or Six Dollars tor those in morocco. - 

sot 





Circulating Library for Sale. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY of Thirty- 

five Hundred Volumes for Sale, About 
one half of the books consists of VOYAGES 
and TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHIES, HISTO- 
| RIES, ESSAYS, etc., etc., and the remainder 
of the best works of Fiction in the English 
| language. It has been in operation until 
| the present time, and therefore is well sup- 
| plied with recent publications. 
|} Ina Westernor Southern City, or Town, 
this Library might be made very attractive, 
and profitable in connection with a Book and 
Stationery establishment, It will be sold at 

argain. 


C. S. FRANCIS & Co. 


554 Broadway. 


CAUTION 
TO THE “TRADE.” 








3t. 





HE TRADE are hereby cautioned aguinst 

paying any moneys on our account, to 
persons representing themselves to be our 
“ Travelling Agents,” as we have given no 
authority to any person to receive moneys 
on our account, or tu receipt in our name. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


2t No, 18 Ann Street, N. Y. 


ate 





COUNTRY 
BOOK-STORE for SALE, 


NITUATED in a beautiful Western Town 
S of 7,000 Inhabitants, and doing a business 
of from $8,000 to $10,000 per annum. The 
Stock consists of School, College, and Mis- 
cellaneous Books, Wall Papers, Stationery 
and Fancy Goods, Amount, $2,500. Im- 
proved Brooklyn Real Estate will be taken 
in exchange, or easy terms made. 


Apply to 
sated H. JOHNSON, 





acquisition for the best selected library.” — 
New York Tritvwne. 





3t. No. 27 Beekman Street. 





ENGLISH PUBLISHERS’ DEPOT. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


CHARLES WELFORD, 
COMMISSION 
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DUUASTLICLS and iMpo! War, 

Agents for Bokn’s Libraries, the Oxford 
University Press, and the chief Publishing 
Houses in England and Scotland, 


3877 BROADWAY, 
Have just received the following 
NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Atkinson's Adventures in Siberia.—Companion 
for Livingston's Africa. 
ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA: 
a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Khirgis Steppes, 
Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia, By 
Thomas Witlam Atkinson. In one large 
vol., royal &8vo., embellished with upwards 
of Fifty Illustrations, including numerous 
beautifully colored plates, from drawings 
by the Author, and a Map. Price, $12. 

Elegantly bound, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
New Volumes. 

BOHN'’S Historical Library.—JESSE’S Me- 
moirs of the Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuartse—James L., Charles L, 
Charles J., James IL, including the Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell. To be completed 
in 3 vols., with General Index, and Illus-, 
trated with Forty Portraits, engraved on 
Steel. Vol. 1, $1 25. 

BOHN’S Classical Library.—THE GEOG- 
RAPHY OF STRABO, Now tirst trane- 
lated, from the Greek, with Notes, by 
H. C. Hamilton and Wm. Falconer. Vol. 
8d and last, with copious Geographical In- 
dex of Ancient and Modern Names. $1 25. 

BOUN’'S Antiquarian Library.—A POLY- 
GLOT OF FOREIGN PROVERBS, com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portugese, and Danish, in the 
respective languages, with English ‘lTrans- 
lations and a General Index. $1 25. 





Library of Old English Authors. 
New Volumes. 

CHAPMAN’S ODYSSEY.—HOMER'S 
ODYSSEYS. translated according to the 
Greek, by Geo. Chapman, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Richard Hooper. 2 
vols., small 4to., with facsimile engraved 
frontispiece, &c. Cloth extra, $3. 

WEBSTER’S PLAYS. The Dramatic 
Works of John Webster, edited by Wm. 
Hazlitt. Vols.1 and 2. (To be completed 
in 4 vols.) $2 50. 

Also may be had the previous volumes of 
this beautiful series, uniformly printed in 

antique type, &c. 


JOHN MARSTON’S Dramatic and Poetical 
Works. Edited by Halliwell. 3 vois. 
$3 75. 

VISION AND CREED of Piers Ploughman, 
with Notes, Glossary, &c. By T. Wright. 
2 vols. 2 50. 

INCREASE MATHER'S Remarkable Pro- 
vidences of American Colonization. Ed- 
ited by G. Offor. lvol. $1 25. 

JOHN SELDEN’S Table Talk. Edited by 
Singer, l vol. $1 25. 

DRUMMOND of Hawthornden’s Poetical 
Works. By Turnbull. ivol. $1 25. 

QUARLES’ ENCHIRIDION—Institutions 
Divine, &c. Lvol. 8&7 cta. 

SIR THOMAS OVERBURY’S Works in 
Prose and Verse, with Memoir, fine Por- 
trait, &c., by Rimbault. lvol. $1 25. 

SOU THWEL L (Robert)—The Poetical 
Works of, now first completely edited, by 
Wm. Turnbull. 1 vol. $1. 

GEORGE WHITHER’S Hymns and Songs 
of the Church, with Introduction, by E. 
Farr. lvol. $1 25. 

GEO. WITHER'S Hallelujah; or, Brit 
ain’s Second Remembrancer,—Penitential 
Hymns, Spirtiual Songs, &c. 1 vol. $1 50. 

JOHN AUBREY’S Miscellanies on Omens, 
Visions, Day Dreams, Spectres, &c. 1 


vol. ° 
HOMER’s ILIAD, 
Chapman, 2 vols. small 4to, 


trait, facsimiles, &c. $3. 


translated by George 
With Por- 


N.B.—Special Orders despatched and New 
Books received by every Steamer. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
377 BROADWAY. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & C0, 


Law and Foreign Booksellers, 


112 WASHINGTON-STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Agassiz’s Natural History. 


Contributions to the Natural History of the 
United States of America. By Louis Agas- 
siz. First Monograph, in three parts: 
I. Essay on Classification, HI. North 
Americar. Testudinata, III. Embryology 
of the Turtle; with thirty-four plates. 
2 vols. 4to. $24. 


Subscriptions received for the whole work 
only, to be comprised in ten volumes, A 
limited number of copies printed. 


Pierce’s Analytic Mechanics 


PHYSICAL AND CELESTIAL MECHAN- 
ICS ; developed in four systems of Analytic 
Mechanics, Celestial Mechanics, Potential 
Physics, and Analytic Morphology. By 
Benjamin Pierce. Part I, Analytic Me- 
chanics, in one vol. 4to. Price, $7 50, 


Gauss’s Theoria Motus. 


Theory of the Motion of the Heavenly 
Bodies Moving about the Sun in Conic 


Sections. A Translation of Gauss’s Theo- | 


ria Motus ; with an Appendix. By Charles 
Henry Davis. 1 vol. 4to. $5. 


.Treseot’s Diplomatic History 


The Diplomatic History of the Adiministra- 
tions of Washington and Adams, 1789— 
1201. By William Henry Trescot. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 25. 


British Poets—-Scott. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott 
Edited by Prof. Child, With a Memoir of 
the Author, and Portrait. 9 vols. 16mo. 
$6 75. 


Seott’s Poems, 
POCKET EDITION. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Miniature Edition, in Blue and Gold; Por- 
trait. 3vols. $2 25. 


_NBW YORK. 





That Sell Rapidly, 


And thus bring Quick Returns, are the 
ones for the-Trade to Order. Such 
are the following, as their immense 
and constantly increasing sale de- 
monstrates. 

OLSHAUSENS COMMENTARY, 


5 vole. Now ready. Price per vol., cloth, $2. 


SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR. 
By Rev. C, H. SPURGEON, 12mo., price $1. 
Uniform with his Sermons, in 3 vols. 


SPURGEON’S CRYSTAL PALACE 
SERMON AND SERVICE. 


Cloth, flexible, price 25 cts. 


LIFE OF C. H. SPURGEON. 
Cloth, price, 60 cts. 





GRACE TRUMAN; or, LOVE AND 
| PRINCIPLE. 
By Mrs. 8. H. FORD. Price, $1. 


| ANew Baptist Hymn and Tune Bouk for 
the encouragement of Congregational 

| Singing, being the 

|PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF 

| HYMNS AND TUNES, 

| Enlarged and adapted to the use of Baptist 
Chrches. Prices of the Baptist Hymn and 
Tune Book. In plain binding, $1 50; ex- 
tra gilt, $2 50; super extra, $3 50. 

TURNBULL’'S LIFE PICTURES 

FROM A 

PASTOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


Price, $1. 
WAYLAND’S PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF THE BAPTISTS. 


12mo. Price, $1. 


THE LITTLE COMMODORE. 
By May Rambler. Illustrated. Price, 75 cts. 


} 
} 


|A TREASURY OF 
BOOKS. 


Muslin antique, price, $1 50, 


PLEASURE 


THEODOSIA ; or, THE HEROINE 
OF FAITH. 
Vole. 1 and 2, each, $1. 


| 
| 


STODDARD’S 
SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


WEBB'S 
SERIES OF NORMAL READERS. 


COLTON AND FITCH'S 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


DIARIES FOR 1858. 


Having asurplus stock on hand, the Sub- 
scribers will sell to the Trade, until their 
stock is exhausted, at greatly reduced prices. 








TERMS.—Cash, or a Notes, pay- 
able with exchange on New York. 


Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 


115 NASSAU STREET, N. Y 

















NEW YORK, 


| NEW YORK. 





Country Booksellers 


Often find it inconvenient and expensive 
ordering whatever books they may occasion- 
ally be in need of, direct from the publish- 
ers, and as many think this the cheapest way, 
the subscribers beg to inform all such book- 
sellers, that by sending whatever 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 


they may want picked up from day to day, 
to our house, they may rely upon having 
them promptly and carefully attended to, 
and charged to them always at publishers’ 
prices, 


Being SPECIAL AGENTS for all the prin- | 


cipal Publishing Houses in the United States, 
and having peculiar facilities for getting other 


books, we are certain that we will give en- | 


tire satisfaction to all who may give us their 
orders, 


Give us a trial. 


RUDD AND CARLETON, 
310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Succeszors to Livermore & Rudd.) 





Caudle in Couplets. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HUSBAND vs. WIFE, 


A DOMESTIC SATIRE, 


Which has been pronounced by several of 
our leading literary men to be the most 


striking and original poem which has ever | 


been published in this country. It is written 
by one of our most brilliant humorous wri- 
ters, and splendidly illustrated with fourteen 
exquisite designs, from the pencil of HOP- 
PIN, 

(Ulustrator of “ Nothing to Wear.”) 


The PROLOGUE and EPILOGUE of the 
Poem—each a masterpiece in its way—are 
alone sufficient to give the work a world-wide 
celebrity. 


As a work of art, ‘‘ Husband vs. Wife” is | 
by far the most elegant little book of the | 


kind ever published this side of the Atlantic. 
Being ingeniously and beautifully printed in 
various colors, — extra cream-colored 
plate Paper, in the old-fashioned Inuumt- 
NATED Missa Style, and poemeeny embel- 
lished with Hoppin’s most charming designs, 
the book cannot fail of having an enviable 
popularity. 
PRICE, 60 CENTS, 
Elegantly Bound in Cloth. 





From Willis and Morris’ Home Journal. 

‘An exquisite volume, founded on one of 
those conjugal episodes which, occurring in 
married lite, seem prosaic enough to the 
actors, but which the anonymous author of 


this volume has rendered in the happiest and | 


quaintest verse. Rumor however, (blowing 
a Saxe-horn) circulates an on dit that Saxe 
is the criminal. A literary friend of ours 
says that he recognizes the Ho(1t)mes of 
New England in every line; while we have 
attributed it to HALLEcK, only we cannot 
tind a single Hallecksandrine in the volume, 
Mr. Hoppin, whose illustrations of ‘ Nothing 
to Wear’ are so favorably known, has 
sprinkled the fair mead of paper through 
which ‘ Husband rs, Wife’ rolls its wayward 
stream with some charming and spirituel 
sketches. Whimsical, satirical, and pathetic 
by turns, author and artist go hand in hand. 
‘Let all who love them follow them.’” 





TERIWS TO THEE TRADE, 


36 cents, 


500 Copies, 
100 * ° 40 « 


25 a "Qe 


Less number, :  & « 


RUDD & CARLETON, 
PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, 
310 Broadway, New York, 


WILEY & HALSTED, 


851 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Have Just Published, 
1 
DOWNING’S FRUITS 


AND 


FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA. 


| NEW EDITION. 
Thoroughly revised, with very large addi- 
| tions, especially in Apples and Pears, 
with many new cuts of new fruits. Edited 
by CHAS, DOWNING, Esgq., brother of 
the late A. J. Downing. 1 volume. 12mo, 
Containing over 750 pages. Cloth, $1 50. 
“Nothing compared with it on the subject 
| of Pomology has yet been hem wy in the 
United States. Unquestionably the standard 
| pomological work of this country.”—Am, 
Agriculturist. 
| “A deliberate examination of the work 
| enables us to say without hesitation, that it 
is by far the greatest acquisition placed 
within the reach of American cultivators ot 
fruit which has ever appeared.”—Cultivator. 


| Il, 
| HATFIELD’S 


American Bouse Carpenter, 


| A new, thoroughly revised, and improved 
edition, with about 150 additional pages by 
the author, and many additional plates, 

1 vol, 8vo., cloth, $2 50. 

“Every house-carpenter one to possess 
one of these books; it is indisputably the 
best compendium of information on this sub- 
ject that has hitherto been published.”— 
| Journal of Commerce. 
| 





| Wevelty in Children’s Books. 
Just received a fine assortment of 
CHILDREN’S 


| Movable Picture Books. 


| Each Picture acting in accordance with the 
Tale. Beautifully Colored, Price, 50 cts. 
MOVABLE MOTHER HUBBARD, 
Eight Illustrations. 
MOVABLE COCK ROBIN, 
Eight Illustrations, 
MOVABLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
Eight Illustrations. 


MOVABLE CHILDREN’S SPORTS. 
Seven Illustrations, 


ALSO, A FULL SUPPLY OF 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
| PLEASURE BOOKS. 


Printed on Linen. The Illustrations in bril- 
liant Uil Colors. Ten ditferent varieties. 
A complete assortment of English and 
| American JUVENILES always on hand. 





FULL RETAIL 
Or more if required, will bepaid by the Sub- 
scribers for a copy, each of the following 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, 


IF IN GOOD ORDER. 
| BIBLE, 8vo. Large Paper. Philadelphia. 
Thomas Cowperthwaite & Co, 1841, 
| BIBLE, 18mo. 1842. London, printed for 
the Proprietors, by C. Bartlett. Portable 
} and beautifully printed, 

A RHENISH BIBLE, printed by Virtue 
from the New York Stereotype plates, 
NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo., 187, by A. 

Cummings, Boston, Hilliard, Gray & Ce. 
NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo, 1829. New 
York. A. Chandler. 
NEW TESTAMENT, by Nathan Hale, 8vo. 
1850. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 
VILLAGE TESTAMENT, by Dr. Patten. 
New York. Connor & Cooke, 18mo. 1833. 
TYNDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT. Bagster, 
London, 1836, a large paper copy in 4to, 
Letters by mail with prices, will receive 
immediate attention, 


WILEY & HALSTED, 


Publishers and Importers, 
ROADWAY. 
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BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 





Boston, January, 1858. 


GOULD & LINCOLN’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


GATREREO LILIES ; 


Or, Little Children in Heaven. By A.C. THOMPSON, Author of “The Better Land.” 
18mo, Flexible Cloth, 25, cents; flexible cloth, gilt, 31 cents; boards, full gilt, 42 
cents. 


MARCUS; OR, THE BOY TAMER. 


By WALTER AIMWELL., author of “Oscar,” “Clinton,” “Ella,” “ Whistler,” &c- 
l6mo. Cloth. 63 cents. 


ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. 


By PETER BAYNE, author of “The Christian Life, Social and Individual.” 
Cloth. $1 25. 


LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


By Mrs. H.C. KNIGHT, author of “ Lady Huntingdon and her Friends,” &c. Witha 
new Portrait of the Poet, and a Vignette of his Residence. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25, 


THE GREYSON LETTERS: 


Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson, Esq. By HENRY ROGERS, 
author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans. 


With Notes, chiefly Explanatory. Designed as an Accompaniment to the author's Notes 
on the Gospels and the Acts. By HENRY J. RIPLEY, Newton Theological Semi- 
nary. 12mo. Cloth. 67 cents. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS; 


Or, The Bearings of Geology on the two Geologies, Natural and Revealed. By HUGH 
MILLER. With One Hundred and Fifty-two Illustrations. To which is prefixed 
Memorials of the Author, embracing an Authentic and Minute Account of his Death, 
with other matters. 12mo. Cloth. 530 pp. $1 25. 


ANALYTICAL CONEDRDANCE 0 THE HOLY SCRIPTORES 


OR, 
THE BIBLE PRESENTED UNDER DISTINCT AND CLASSIFIED 


HEADS OR TOPICS, 
Sata Do» 


BY JOHN EADIE, D.D., 


Author of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” “Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia,” “ Dictionary 
of the Bible,” &c. 


Sheep, $3 50. Half Turkey, $4. 
i 











12mo. 














One volume. 8vo. 840 pp. $3. 





THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS 


OF THE 


REV. JOHN HARRIS, D.D., 


Edited by Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B, A. 
VOLUME FIRST.—SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
12mo. Cloth. $1. 


Yahveh Christ; or, The Memorial Name. 


By ALEXANDER MACWHORTER,. With an Introductory Letter by Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, D. D., Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale Theological Seminary. 
lé6mo, Cloth. 62 cents, 


THE POOR BOY & MERCHANT PRINCE; 


Or, Elements of Success drawn from the Lite and Character of the late 
AMOS UuAWRENCE. 
A BOOK FOR YOUTH. 


‘BY WILLIAM M. THAYER, 


Author of the “ Morning Star,” “ Lite at the Fireside,” &c. l6mo. Cloth. 7 cents. 





MODERN ATHEISM 


UNDER ITS FORMS OF 
PANTHEISM, MATERIALISM, SECULARISM, DEVELOPMENT & NATURAL LAWS. 
By James Buchanan, D. D., LL. D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 





MASON BROTHERS, 


108 & 110 DUANE 8T., NEW YORK, 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


FRESH LEAVES. 
By FANNY FERN. lvolume, 18mo. Blue and Gold. Price, 75 cents. 
A new book for the present season, and one uf the most brilliant and charming pro. 
ductions of this popular authoress. 


THE PLAY DAY BOOK. 


New Stories for Young Folks. By FANNY FERN, Finely Illustrated, 1 volume. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; full gilt, gilt edges, $1 25. 


THE HUMOROUS POETRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


By JAMES PARTON, Cloth, price, $1 50; full gilt, 


18mo., 


From Chaucer to Saxe. 12mo. 
2 25. 

This book embraces all the best wit of all the best Poets. 

without it, and it forms a most appropriate and entertaining gift. 


THE INDIAN FAIRY BOOK. 


INDIAN FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, price $1 ; full gilt, gilt edges, $1 50 


THE NEW YORK ALMANAC AND YEARLY RECORD 
FOR 1858. 
lvolume, 32mo. Cloth. Price, 25 cents, (Will be ready on Tuesday, December 22d.) 


A mass of varied and useful information to residents in all parts of the country is 
crammed into this little volume ; beside which it is a complete Pocket Diary. 


No library is complete 


We believe that no class of books have maintained their sale better, if as well, during 
the present hard times, than our Music Books. Of 


THE JUBILEE ; 


A NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, By WM. B. BRADBURY. First pub- 
lished less than three months since, we have already found it necessary to issue the 
fourth edition, making a total of 


24,000 COPtrIzrTEsSs. 
We brought out, about the same time, 
THE FESTIVAL GLEE BOOK. 
By GEORGE F, ROOT, And this has already reached its second edition. The following 


Standard Collections which have already enjoyed a sale of from 50,000 to 500,000 
copies each, are still much called for, viz. : 


THE SABBATH BELL. 


By GEO. F, ROOT. 
. THE HALLELUJAH. 
By LOWELL MASON, Mus. Doc. 
THE SHAWM. 
By W. B. BRADBURY and GEO. F, ROOT, 
THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. 
By LOWELL MASON, Mus. Doc. 





PA RTON?’S 


LIFE AND TIMES OF AARON BURR. 


I vol. Crown 8yo, 700 pp. Cloth. With Portraits on Steel and Woodcuts. Price, $1 75, 
IS NOW READY. 





From the New York Times, 

“ Burr was greatly in need of an honest and pains-taking biographer. No American 
has ever heen more written about, and yet there has never been a satisfactory biography 
of Aaron Burr. Abundance of excellent material existed for the formation of such a work, 
but the subject seems to have been a repulsive one to American authors, Mr. Parton, hap- 
pily, has taken it up in the spirit of a student, first to make himself master of the subject, 
and then to present it to his reader entirely free from the distortions of prejudice or over- 
zeal. He isa cold-blooded dissector, but a zealous lover of facts, What he aims at is to 
give a perfect view of the man whose history he has undertaken to write. * * * * * 
We have his exact dimensions, the color of his com,lexion, the fashion of his dress, the 
peculiarities of his gait, the manner in which he talked, the style in which he wrote, how 
he made love, how he treated his friends and dealt with his enemies, where he travelled, 
with whom he associated, the deeds he performed and the aims he attempted, the offices 
he filled and how he filled them, how he lived and how he died,—and by the help of these 
elements, every one must form his own image of that strange, mysterious being, Aaron 
Barr. * * * * We can do no more in this brief allusion to the book than to express 
our conviction that Mr, Parton has performed « mo-t important and acceptable labor in 
furnishing the public with this comprehensive yet compact history of one of the most 
noted men our country has produced. 
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TWO NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
51 & 53 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


—— oro —— 





FIRST BOOK OF 


WATURAL PHIOSOPHY & ASTRONOMY. 


By Wiu1am A. Nortoy, M. A., Professor of Civil Engineering in Yale Col- 
lege. Author of a Treatise on Astronomy. Price, 50 cents. 
This work is uniform in size and binding with Prof. Porter's highly 
popular little work, The First Book of Chemistry and Allied Sciences, 


It treats of the elernents of Natural Science, and is designed to meet the 
wants of young persons, who do not intend to pursue a complete course of 
academical study. 

The catechetical form has been adopted, as better adapted to class reci- 
tation, in the case of young pupils, than the ordinary didactie form, and as 
admitting of greater condensation. It has, also, the important advantage of 
permitting a more rigid adherence to a logical method in the treatment of 
opics, and thus securing greater distinctness of conception, and consecutive- 
ness of thought, on the part of the pupil. 

The mental culture to be derived from the exercise of framing answers 
to the questions put by the teacher, can be truly realized only by the more 
advanced student. The young beginner is seldom capable of making his 
answers sufticiently precise, nor will he readily acquire by practice alone 
the habit of accurate statement. 

As in a book intended for the young no opportunity should be neg- 
lected of addressing the mind through the eye, the principles stated are 
eopiously illustrated by pictorial representations. 

Especial pains are taken that clear conceptions should be obtained of 
the fundamental principles of the different branches of Natural Science. 
With the view of accomplishing this object more effectually, the method is 
pursued of ascending from particulars to generals. Practical applications of 
principles are added wherever they could be introduced to advantage.— 
Preface. 


FIRST BOOK OF 


CHEMISTRY AND ALLIED SCIENCES, 


INCLUDING 
AN OUTLINE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
PRICE, POPTYW CENTS. 
By Jony A. Porter, M. A., M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry in Yale 
College, Author of “ Principles of Chemistry.” 





The very great excellency of this treatise upon the first principles of 
Chemistry is its simplicity. We have never met with a work so happily 
adapted to the end for which it was written. We have taught and read 
grave‘volumes upon this science in which pages were devoted to the explana- 
tion of a principle, but which is here defined in a few lines, so that any 
school boy in our common schools, of ordinary capacity, would understand 
and appreciate. The work is written in the form of questions and answers, 
and just the thing for a class of beginners in Chemistry.—Providence Tran- 
script. 
This is one of that class of works which we are pleased to see securing a 
more extensive introduction as text books of elementary study. Most of the 
present volume bears upon practical subjects, exhibiting that application of 
chemical principles which has a manifest and palpable object in view, and 
which the young learner will quickly appreciate. Theory throughout is 
subservient to practical uses, and sufliciently exhibited to make the student 
familiar with the principles of the science. We highly approve the brevity, 
simplicity and directness which characterize this little volume. The closing 

rtion of it takes up the subject of Geology. The whole is amply and neatly 
illustrated.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


NEARLY READY, 


The Little Singer, or Primary School Vocalist. 


By Gro, H. Curtis, Author of “The School Vocalist.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


20 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





THREE DAYS IN MEMPHIS; 


Or, Sketches of the Public and Private Life of the Old Egyptians. By Dr. 
Max Untemany, of the University of Gottingen. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 


MUSTANG GREY: 
A new work, by the Ion. Jere Cremens of Alabama, author of “ Bernard 
Lile”” 1lvol 12mo. $1. 


QUITS. 
BY THE AUTHORESS OF “THE INITIALS.” 


From advance sheets, by SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS with the authoress, a new 
work, entitled QUITS. By the Baroness Tavrenaus, of Munich, (Late 
Miss Montgomery,) Authoress of ‘ The Initials. Price, $1 25. 


McMAHON’S AMERICAN GARDENER. 
THE AMERICAN GARDENER’S CALENDAR, 

Containing a Complete Account of all the work necessary to be done in the 
Kitchen-Garden, Fruit-Garden, Flower-Garden, Orchard, Pleasure- 
Ground, Vineyard, Nursery, Greenhouse, Outhouse, and Forcing-frames, 
for every month in the year, with practical directions and a copious 
Index. By Bernarp McManon, Eleventh edition. Revised and Ilus- 
trated under the supervision of J. Jay Surru, Editor of “ The Horticul- 
turist.” One vol. 8vo. 637 pp. Price, $2. 


MODERN REFORM EXAMINED; 


Or, The Union of North and South on the Subject of Slavery. By Josern C. 
Stites. One vol. 12mo. Price, $1. 


LIFE OF JOHN FITCH, 


The Inventor of the Steamboat. By Taomrson Westoorr. One vol. 12mo. 
With numerous Illustrations. Price, $1 25. 


BRAMAN’S INFORMATION ABOUT TEXAS, 


Carefully prepared. By D. E. E. Braman, of Matagorda. One vol. 12mo. 
Price, 75 cents. 


TUCKER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


From their Colonization to the end of the 26th Congress in 1841. By Grorox 
Tucker. In4 vols. Vol. IV. just published. Price, $2 per vol. 


CLIMATOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AND OF THE 
TEMPERATE LATITUDES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Embracing a full comparison of these, with the Climatology of the Temperate 
Latitudes of Europe and Asia; with Isothermal and Rain Charts, includin 
a summary of Meteorological Observations in the United States, conden 
from recent scientific and official publications, by Lorin Blodget, author of 
several Reports on Am. Climatology. 1 vol. large octavo, Price, $5. 


THE NORTH PACIFIC SURVEYING AND EX- 
PLORING EXPEDITION; : 
oR, 
MY LAST CRUISE, WHERE WE WENT AND WHAT WE SAW. 


An account of Visits to the Malay and Loo-Choo Islands, the Coast of China, 
Formosa, Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberia, and the Mouth of the Amoor 
River. By Lieutenant A. W. Hasersnam, United States Navy. One 
volume octavo, splendidly Illustrated. Second edition. Price, $2 25. 





IN PRESS. 
MAN UPON THE SEA; 


Or, a History of Maritime Adventure, Explgation, and Discovery, from the 
earliest ages to the present time. Comprising a detailed account of 
Remarkable Voyages, Ancient as well as Modern. 1 vol. 8vo. With 
numerous Engravings. By Frank B. Goopricu, Author of “The Court 
of Napoleon,” &e., &e. 
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NEW YORK. 


THE NW AMERICAN CYCLOPRDIA 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH TO-DAY, BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 


VOLUME ONZE, 
(* A—ARAGUAY ”), 








oF 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, 
A POPULAR DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 


EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY & CHARLES A. DANA, 


Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers. 


The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZEDIA 


is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state of human knowledge 
on every subject of rational inquiry in 


SCIENCE, ! PHILOSOPHY, 
ART, RELIGION, 
LITERATURE, POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, HISTORY, 
COMMERCE, BIOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, GEOGRAPHY, 
LAW, TRAVELS, 
MEDICINE, CHEMISTRY, 
MATHEMATICS, MECHANICS, 
ASTRONOMY, TRADES. 


With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dictionaries of special branches of 
study, and Popular Conversations Lexicons, in the English, French, and German Lan- 
guages, have, of course, been diligently consulted and compared. But the NEW AMERI- 
CAN CYCLOP ZDIA is not founded on any European model; in its plan and elaboration 
it is strictly original. Many of the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 

As far as is consistent with the thoroughness of research and exactness of statement, 
the Popular method has been pursued. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
been enabled to introduce a much greater variety of subjects than is usually found in simi- 
lar works, and thus to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLOP2DIA, asa 
Manual of Universal Reference, At the same time, an entertaining style has been aimed at 
wherever it would not interfere with more important considerations. Special care has been 
bestowed on the department of Living Biography. 

In the preparation of the present volume, nearly a hundred collaborators have assisted 
—including persons in almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, and on the 
Continent of Europe, whose names have attained an honorable distinction, each in some 
special branch of learning. No restriction has been imposed on them, except that of absti- 
nence from the expression of private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction of 
sectarian comments, at war with the historical character of the work. In this fact, it is 
hoped will be found a guarantee of the universality and impartiality of THE NEW AMER- 
ICAN CYCLOPADIA, which the Publishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in ex- 
tent, variety, and exactness of information, to any similar publication in the English 
language. 

The First Volume, now just issued, includes nearly 3,000 articles. The Second Volume 
is in press, and the whule work in a state of forwardness, 

The work will be published exclusively by subscription, in fifteen large octavo vol- 
umes, each containing 750 two-column pages, and in external appearance will be at once 
elegant and substantial. 

Subscriptions received, payable on delivery. 

Price—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; half morocco, $4; half Russia, 


extra, $4 50. ts 
The First Volume will be sent by mail, free of postage, to any address, on remittance 
of the price. 


N. B.—Bookesellers, desiring to act as Agents, wil] please communicate with the 
Publishers. 


NEW YORK. 











SPRING TRADE SALE, 1858. 


Trade Sale Rooms, 377 & 879 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. A. LEAVITT & Co., AvctionEErs. 


THE NEXT REGULAR 


. Y. TRADE SALE, 


GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS, 


WILL COMMENCE ON 


TUESDAY MORNING, MARCH 30th. 





The Inboices of Stationery ill be Sold on Monday, March 29th. 





By Order of the Committee, 
W. H. APPLETON. G. P. PUTNAM. 
A. 8S. BARNES. J. C. DERBY. 
LOWELL MASON, Jr. CHAS. SCRIBNER. 
SMITH SHELDON, 


New York, January, 1858. 





Invoices must be in the hands of the Auctioneers by the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, at which time the Catalogue will go to press. As it is important 
to issue the Catalogue at an early date, promptness in forwarding the 


Invoices is absolutely necessary. 
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